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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


- Attention “Jan.’22” Subscribers 


You will receive all the January issues of The Companion. 
This is not a gift from the publishers but a part of the subscription for which 
you have paid. When the general strike of the printers last spring brought the 
publishing and printing business of Massachusetts to a standstill no Companions 
were printed for June. On July 7 we promised that every subscriber should 
have extra papers added to his subscription to replace the missing June issues. 
In fulfillment of that promise we now extend your subscription through January. 
In the same way all subscriptions from this time on will run through the month 
named on the address label instead of stopping with the last issue of the preced- 
ing month as formerly. | 





Many of our “Jan. ’22” subscribers renewed before the holidays as in years 
past, taking advantage of the exceptional Offers we made a few weeks ago. 
hose who, under the new plan just explained, deferred renewing are still 
entitled to these Offers, and their renewals reaching us any time in January will 
continue their subscriptions without a break in the mailing. The price of The 
Youth’s Companion is only $2.50 a year. 


TWO EXCEPTIONAL RENEWAL OFFERS 


The book of ‘Old Squire’’ Stories, by C. A. Stephens, and The “ Pointer’? Automatic Pocket Pencil described 
below, have been selected from our recent list of Renewal Offers as two of the most popular articles. With prompt renewal of 
your subscription for The Youth’s Companion we extend to you the opportunity to share in these Money-Saving Offers. 


The Companion Home Calendar for 1922 will be sent free to every renewing subscriber i 
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By C. A. Stephens 


HIS special limited edition of 

“Old Squire” stories, by that 
best beloved of Companion writers, 
C. A. Stephens, has been printed 
exclusively for Companion “folks.” 
This volume, entitled When Life 
Was Young, contains thirty of the 
author's inimitable tales of life on 
the Old Squire’s farm, and de- 
scribes in detail, and with many 
fresh incidents, that hearty, merry, 
wholesome home life at the old 
farm in Maine that for a number 
of years has been such an inter- 
esting feature of The Youth's 
Companion’s story department. 


The Book contains 420 pages in all, 
with six full-page illustrations, 
and is neatly bound in cloth. The 
Book is published only by Perry 
Mason Company and cannot be 
obtained in any bookstore. While 
it is valued at $2.00, no copies will 
be sold. It is reserved exclusively 
for Companion subscribers as ex- 
plained in our Offer. 


OUR OFFER For only 75 cents extra ($3.25 in 


* all) we will renew your subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion one year, and also send you 
postpaid a copy of When Life Was Young. 





Pocket Pencil 


MODERN ingenuity has so perfected the automatic 

pencil in recent years as to make it an indispensable 
writing implement. The newest pencil, The Pointer, not 
only has all the advantages of other makes but it also 


possesses many points of superiority. It is exceedingly. 


simple in operation yet mechanically perfect, so that it will 
not clog or get out of order. The Pointer always presents 
a sharp point for writing purposes. This is obtained by 
using an extremely fine lead which is kept sharp by the 
action of writing. A slight turn of the crown feeds 
down the lead when needed—no wasteful sharpening 
necessary. An extra supply of leads is contained in the 
magazine in the tip of the Pencil—about eleven inches in 
all, enough to last the average writer a year or more. 
When supply is used: extra leads may be purchased at 
your stationer’s or from us for a small sum. 

The Pointer has a permanently attached clip, a red eraser protected 
by a crown cap, and is handsomely nickeled in a chaste design, 


making a most attractive pocket piece. It would be difficult to find a 
more useful or acceptable gift. 


F nly 25 tr 
OUR OFFER. {7,35 coy oo 
your subscription for The Youth’s Companion one 


year ; also send, postpaid, the Pencil described above. 
Or the Pencil may be purchased separately for 75c. 
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day,” announced Mrs. Letty 
Gibson, paddling away at a 
great pan of yellow butter, “and I 
think I’ll ask the new preacher to din- 
ner. Mis’ Chester’s already had him.” 

“Yes; and set out baker’s bread and 
store cookies and chocolate and every- 
thing,” declared Erma from where she 
was dangling her small feet on the 
wash bench. “I don’t see what you 
want to ask him for, mamma, when 
we can’t have anything except old 
homemade things. Babe Grantley was 
at Chesters’ that same day. She told 
me what they had.” 

“Yes,” continued her mother calmly, 

“and Babe’s mother was there too. She 
said the noodles was so tough you 
couldn’t bite ’em. I don’t know what 
Mis’ Chester could have done to ’em.” 

“Maybe she got flustered and biled 
her shoe strings,” suggested Lance, 
with a droop of his eyelid toward 
Erma. 

Mrs. Letty chuckled. “That’s all 
right, make fun if you want to,” she 
told him genially, “but all the same I’d rather 
not put on quite so much tuckin’ and have 
a good rich noodle.” 

“I suppose you'll lay on the napkins,” 
Lance said with resigned cheerfulness. To 
Lance napkins were the height of all ele- 
gance. 

“Yes,” his resourceful wife agreed. “And 
remember, it won’t be Brother Maxly. A 
feller could be just as natural as life before 
Brother Maxly, but the new preacher’s dif- 
ferent. Mis’ Chester says he’s dignified and 
hard to get acquainted with! Don’t tell any 
of your jokes, Lance; try to keep to deep 
subjects. After dinner the girls can play on 
the-organ and sing hymns.” 

“That old organ,” Erma said scornfully. 
“It squeaks like a mouse. I wish we had 
R piano.” 

“Well,” said her mother cheerfully, “a 
piano ain’t near so suitable to entertain a 
preacher with as an organ. I was brought up 
to pay due respect to the preacher. When I 
go to town with the butter to-day, Erma, I'll 
get some cheese for dinner to-morrow; so 
everything won’t be home cookin’.” 

“Well, Letty,’ remarked Lance proudly, 
“with some of your sour-cream biscuits I'll 
guarantee he won’t miss the baker’s bread.” 
And, leaving Erma to tilt her nose in youth- 
ful disbelief of such an assertion, he strolled 
off down the path, and Mrs. Letty whisked 
indoors, well pleased. 

An hour later, with her wide black straw 
sailor set well back on her sleek head, and 
her short black skirt whipping scantily, she 
whisked out again. On her arm she carried a 
great basket of freshly moulded butter, beau- 
tifully cold and firm. 

“If you girls get lonesome go up to Grant- 

’,” she called cheerily to Florence, who 


“Glas is monthly preachin’ 


“ 


leys’, 
was tying up the drooping sweet peas near 
the front fence. “I don’t often get to town, 
and I may make a day of it, but I’ll be back 
in time to start supper.” 

Florence, as delicately vivid as the flowers 
she stood among, looked up with a smile. 
“Don’t forget the goods for my new middy, 
mamma—white, you know, with a blue col- 
lar. I want it for the picnic Wednesday. And 
don’t forget the new song.” 

Erma put a tousled curly head out of the 
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** Swing once and a half times round!’’ she called hilariously 
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kitchen window. “No, mamma,” she called, 
“whatever you do, don’t forget the new song 
at the ten-cent store. I just know Babe 
Grantley doesn’t sing the tune right. Florence 
can pick it out on the organ, and we'll learn 
it from the music.” 

Mrs. Letty waved them jaunty assurance 
as she went down the path with Billy beside 
her. “I sure won’t forget, kids,” she told them 
over her shoulder. “There’s the tie for Jerry 
and some blue shirtin’ for Lance; I should 
like to get a few things for the house. My 
tater masher’s in such a shape I’m ashamed 
for company to come in. My!” she added to 
herself as she untied the horse, which, at- 
tached to the top buggy, was waiting at the 
gate. “Those two girls would rather sing than 
eat. I wish I could bring ’em home a new 
piano in my pocket.” 

With the dew still shining at the shady 
roadside it was a turquoise morning in which 
to loiter, and yet it was no laggard pace, but 
a spanking trot, that Mrs. Letty chose. With 
her feet well braced in front oi her, and lean- 
ing back as if she graced a chariot, she went 
spinning down the road, at peace with all the 
world. 

Although it was a ten-mile drive on which 
she had set out, it seemed a short one. Billy 
beguiled the way with happy mumblings 
about the “stripe-candy sticks” and the 
“chew gum” he was going to buy, and Mrs. 
Letty enjoyed herself keenly after 
her own characteristic fashion. 
She was observing the vegetable 
gardens she passed and compar- 
ing them with her own, counting 
the chickens that scattered be- 
fore the brown mare’s pounding 
hoofs, or estimating’ the probable 
amount of milk that some sleek 





red cows at the wayside yielded. The road 
was still in shade when the tall chimneys and 
the scattered smoke ribbons of Riverton 
came into view. And it was yet early when 
she stopped to deliver her last pound of 
butter at a trim bungalow well in toward the 
business district. 

There she left her basket and promised to 
call for it on the way home; then, having 
put her brown mare into a near-by feed 
yard, she started on her shopping tour. 
Scorning a street car, she set off afoot, with 
Billy tagging at her heels, and soon after pre- 
sented herself at the gingham counter of the 
largest department store. She laid an apprais- 
ing thumb and finger on either side of a piece 
of heavy gingham. 

“T'll get plain blue shirtin’ or else hickory 
stripes for my old man’s everydays,” she 
confided to the saleswoman, “but he’s got to 
have one Sunday. There’s meetin’ to-morrow, 
and I thought I’d run this up after supper 
to-night. But it’s hard to become him; he’s 
too short-built for checks and a little too 
saller for plains. I guess a nice light stripe 
would do.” 

The light stripes that the saleswoman 
showed her at once pleased her eye. 

“That piece you called heelo and yaller is 
sure pretty,” she said; “and the pink and 
green. The girls said I'd ought to get percale, 
but ginghams wears fer everlastin’, if you 
shrink it before it’s made up, and 
a dollar don’t go very far these 
days, stretch it as you will. I 
guess I’ll have to let Lance decide 
between these. You can give me 
a sample or two off both of ’em, 
and be sure and cut ’em big 
enough for quilt pieces.” 

With the samples in her pocket, 
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Mrs. Letty asked where she could find 
the ready-made garments. 

“Two flights up, third floor,” re- 
plied the smiling clerk, but as Mrs 
Letty made for the stairway she called 
her back. 

“Why don’t you take the lift?” she 
inquired pleasantly, nodding to where 
a little group of customers was thread- 
ing out of the elevator. 

Mrs. Letty looked interested. “I 
always did think I'd like to. How 
much does it cost?” she inquired cas- 
ually. 

The clerk turned her face toward 
her shelves. “Why, nothing unless you 
want to tip the elevator boy.” 

“My stars!” exclaimed Mrs. Letty 

“Tf there’s any danger of the thing’s 
a-tippin’, I guess Billy and me’ll walk 
up. 
But since she was fond of thrills she 
chose the elevator and, in the end, 
having assured the elevator boy that 
she was “much obliged for the ride,” 
stepped out on the third floor. 

“Tf I can get a middy for what ther 
goods would cost me, I'll take it off’ 
your hands,” she informed the first 
person she met. 

The person, who happened to be a 
customer, merely nodded and passed 
on. Presently Mrs. Letty waved her 
hand and caught the attention of a 
saleswoman, who came up to her. 

“Yes, we have some middies on sale,” 





the saleswoman said, smiling. “Come this 
way, and Ill show them to you.” 

Mrs. Letty fingered over the bargains de- 
lightedly, but she did not admit that she was 
enthusiastic about them. 

“They'll do very well for the price, I 
guess,” she said grudgingly. “If you'll knock 
off a quarter I'll take two.” 

The saleswoman shook her head, and at 
the end of some parleying her customer de- 
cided to take two after all. 

“Erma needs one,” she thought, “and I 
don’t suppose I’ll get ’em cheaper.” 

With a sigh of relief she left the building 
and hurried toward the familiar doors of the 
ten-cent store. 

“We'll just look round in here awhile,” she 
told Billy, “and get Jerry’s tie and the girls’ 
music. I wish a feller could do all his tradin’ 
at the ten-cent store; it’s so homelike. When 
we get through here we'll go to the grocery 
and get the preacher’s cheese and a can of 
pineapple. I don’t know anything as tony as 
pineapple.” 

At the ten-cent store Mrs. Letty had the 
only disappointment of her day. The song 
that Erma and Florence had been so eager 
for was not in stock. 

“Tt’s too bad,” she said regretfully. “They'll 
take it to heart worse than if I hadn’t got 
the middies and the tie. They’re the most 
musical kids I ever saw, all three of ’em. I 
wish we could afford some kind of an instru- 
ment that would bring it out in ’em.” 

Since it was one o’clock and Mrs. Letty 
had made all her purchases except Lance’s 
blue shirting, which she meant to buy at a 
small dry-goods store at the edge of the town, 
she bought crackers and Bologna sausage to 
eat on the road and started homeward. 

Feeling rather downhearted for her, she 
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stopped at the trim bungalow to get her 
basket. The lady of the house with a towel 
round her head was in the midst of Satur- 
day’s cleaning. As Mrs. Letty appeared at the 
back door she had just thrown open the 
screen to wheel a small cabinet-shaped article 
out on the kitchen porch. 

“It’s an old phonograph,” she explained in 
answer to her caller’s words of frank curi- 
osity. “We have a new one. I’m putting this 
out for the secondhand man.” 

Although Mrs. Letty’s heart leaped, her 
shrewdness did not desert her. “It ain’t much 
account, is it?” she asked casually. 

The woman laughed. “Why, it’s seen serv- 
ice and has several scratches, but it’s a good 
machine yet, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Letty considered. “If you don’t want 
too much for it, I might take it off your 
hands,” she suggested disinterestedly. 

“It isn’t what I want, it’s what I'll get,” 
replied the other and smiled ruefully. “That 
secondhand man is a robber. If you’ll take 
it with you to-day you can have it for ten 
dollars. That is ridiculous, considering it cost 
eighty.” 

Mrs. Letty rubbed her finger over the 
polish. “Does it take a nice shine when it’s 
rubbed up with coal oil?” ‘ 

“Well,” admitted the woman, “I never tried 
coal oil, but it has a very good gloss, if that 
is what you want.” 

“Oh, I’d want it to play good music too,” 
said Mrs. Letty. “I guess you’d throw in 
some records. We are goin’ to entertain the 
preacher to-morrow, and I’d like two or 
three slow and solemn ones to play for him.” 

“I suppose I could find you some records,” 
agreed the woman a little impatiently ; “may- 
be twelve or fifteen that we are tired of. Do 
you want the machine or not?” 

“Well,” bargained Mrs. Letty, “if you'll 
throw in some records and I can fasten it 
onto the back of my rig, I’ll take it.” 

She was so highly elated that she could 
hardly get decorously out of the gate and 
through the last of her shopping. She 
chuckled so gleefully over the blue shirting 
that the clerk eyed her curiously. 

“If I won’t have a surprise for Lance and 
the kids this evenin’!” she was congratulat- 
ing herself. “I hope Florence and Erma will 
still be at Grantleys’ when I get home.” 

But Florence and Erma had not been to 
the Grantleys’. They had tidied the house, 
and Florence had baked a cake for Sunday; 
and, since the men-folk were away with a 
threshing crew, they had not cooked a hot 
meal but had eaten a cold-scrap dinner of 
bread and butter and apple jelly. Then just 
as they had changed into fresh gingham 
dresses and were ready for their visit a caller 
came. 

It was the new preacher’s first call on the 
Gibsons, and as he came up the path, long 
and lean and with his thin-lipped, hawk- 
nosed face bent sombrely, Erma clasped her 
hands like a tragedy queen and fled giggling 
up the stairs. The former preacher, jolly and 
mellow-voiced and as red-cheeked as an ap- 
ple, had been a particular friend of Erma’s, 
but she felt no attractions in his successor. 
Florence, left alone, opened the door with 
lovely graciousness. 

Was Sister Gibson in? Ah, he was sorry, 
but anyhow he had only a few minutes to 
stay. When you hold services in a community 
only one Sabbath out of four you have only 
one Saturday in the month for calls. But he 
had hoped to see Sister Gibson; he had heard 
so much about her untiring service for neigh- 
borhood welfare; he had been told that no 
committee on ways and means was complete 
without her; such energetic, serious-minded 
women were a great help to a minister. 

It was a wonder that Mrs. Letty’s ears did 
not burn as she motioned Billy to be silent 
and staggered up the path under the weight 
of what she carried. Some distance from the 
parlor she paused to listen. Florence’s clear 
voice carried easily, but the nasal tones of 
the minister did not reach her. She nodded. 

“Likely they’re in the parlor reddin’ up,” 
she whispered. “You keep still, Billy, and 
I'll slip into the dinin’ room and set the thing 
goin’. I bet there’ll be a stampede.” 

The caller was still lauding his absent host- 
ess, and Florence was listening politely, when 
a soft purring sound began in the next room. 
Florence lifted her head, but before she had 
time to identify the sound there 
came several swift violin notes, 
the bubble of an accompanying 
piano, and suddenly a rollicking 
masculine voice burst out in a 
well-known comic song about 
a preacher and a bear. 

The new minister looked a 
little startled, but after a moment 
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managed to smile perfunctorily. “Ah,” he 
said, “you have a phonograph.” 

Florence merely stared back at him. “No, 
sir,” she declared soberly, and in the face 
of things it was rather an astonishing asser- 
tion. 

The bear in the dining room growled deli- 
ciously. 

“I believe that is considered a humorous 
selection,” the minister remarked dryly. 

Then Mrs. Letty’s voice came lilting 
through the partition. “What do you think 
of that?” she exclaimed. “Wouldn’t our old 
preacher have a good laugh over that, 
though ?” 

The minister reached for his hat. “I 
thought your mother was not at home,” he 
remarked with much dignity. 

But Florence was still beyond lucid 
thought. “She isn’t,” she declared earnestly. 
“She has gone to Riverton.” 

“Then, who—” began the minister, but 
paused. Mrs. Letty had put on a banjo rec- 
ord and was giving an imitation of a country 
dance. Her flat-soled shoes pattered gayly on 
the bare floor. 

“Forward six!” she shouted, beating time 
with her hands. “First couple join right hands 
and swing!” 

The minister rose stiffly, but just then 
Erma’s wildly excited voice floated high 
above everything else: 

“QO mamma, where did you get it?” 

“T bought it secondhand for ten dollars,” 
came Mrs. Letty’s reply, “with fifteen records 
thrown in. Now if you kids don’t have music 
to your heart’s content! But where is Flor- 
ence?” 

Before Florence had time to rally from her 
horrified daze Mrs. Letty danced in upon 
them. With hér hands on her hips, she twirled 
buxomly the length of the room. 

“Swing once and a half times round!” she 
called hilariously and, suiting the action to 
the word, stood looking full into the bulging 
eyes of the minister. 

Still in the jaunty pose of her dance, she 
stood. there speechless for an instant, with 
her broad black sailor hat tilted over one eye. 
Then without a word she turned like a rabbit 
and scuttled through the nearest door. 

The minister started to take his leave. 
Since he was unacquainted with the versa- 
tility of his hostess, he saw nothing else to 
do; but he was destined to another shock. A 


few moments later she appeared from the | 


dining room, with her hat off, her hair 
smoothed, and herself enveloped in a crack- 
ling kitchen apron, like the most decorous of 
matrons. 

“Why, Brother Mitchell!” she exclaimed in 
polite surprise. ““You here ?” 

“T was just going,” the baffled caller ex- 
plained. 

“Why, you’re no such thing!” declared 
Mrs. Letty. “I aimed to ask you for dinner 
to-morrow, but Saturday evenin’s as good as 
Sunday noon. You must stay to supper.” 

The minister sat down once more. Whether 
he did not care to oppose so masterful a lady, 
or whether he was simply overcome, no one 
could have told. Certainly he had never seen 
an embarrassing situation cast into more 
nearly complete oblivion than this one had 
been; so far as Mrs. Letty was concerned it 
simply had never occurred. 

“See if you can catch that stray rooster, 
Florence, that came up with our flock last 
night,” she was directing. “I don’t know who 
he could belong to, but it is beholdin’ to us 
all to feed the preacher; so what is the differ- 
ence? If you will excuse me now, Brother 
Mitchell, I’ll go start supper. Erma, come 
entertain the company.” 

The company was not hard to entertain. 
A jovial mood not in keeping with his seri- 
ous face seemed suddenly to possess him. 
Mrs. Letty, stirring biscuit in the kitchen, 
heard his hearty laugh through the thin par- 
tition. 

“TI do wonder,” she confided to Florence, 
‘Gf he noticed anything.” 

Florence turned from the sizzling skillet to 
stare at her mother. “Noticed anything,” she 
repeated in bewilderment. “Why, mamma, 
what was to hinder him?” 

“Well, I’m sure I never let on,” declared 
Mrs. Letty airily. 

Lance, who had come in and was brushing 
up in front of the little kitchen mirror, 
nodded. “You always was one to 
carry things off, Letty.” 

Thus reassured, Mrs. Letty 
went buoyantly in to bid the 
minister to supper. Brother 
Mitchell rose with sombre dig- 
nity. Florence inside the dining 
room thought she caught a 
twinkle behind his austere 


spectacles. A moment later the strangeness 
of his behavior startled the entire Gibson 
family. 

Peering cautiously from side to side, he 
tiptoed stealthily toward the dining room 
and peeped in; he stooped and peered under 
the table, then warily into every corner. Sud- 
denly he seized the bread knife from the 
table and with a flourish turned boldly on 
the startled Gibsons. 

“The preacher is ready,” he told Mrs. 
Letty stridently. “Now bring on your bear!” 
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“My stars!” gasped Mrs. Letty. Then she 
sat down and began to laugh. 

“T’ve been a-dyin’ to laugh this whole eve- 
nin’,” she said at last and choked and rocked 
with mirth while a grin stretched the min- 
ister’s homely face into a veritable jack-o’- 
lantern of good humor. 

“And some say,” commented Mrs. Letty as 
she wiped her eyes, “that you’re hard to get 
acquainted with. Why, I feel as if I’d known 
you all my life.” 


END OF THE SERIES. 
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name is Anderson,” Akerley said 
and smiled apologetically at Catherine. 
“Good morning,” she replied. 
They sat down at the table and with his 
fork the old man made a long arm and 
speared half a dozen pancakes from a plat- 
ter. Catherine poured coffee. 


“The young feller here says he saw Ned’ 


Tone a ways back along the road,” said Gas- 
pard, spanking butter on the hot cakes. 

The girl started and shot a quick glance of 
anxious inquiry at Akerley. Suspecting the 
reason for her alarm, he smiled reassuringly 
at her. They had not guarded against the 
slight chance of his meeting anyone on the 
road. 

“Is Ned Tone coming here?” she asked. 

“T think not,” answered Akerley. “Not for 
a few days. anyway.” 

“Why ain’t he comin’ here?” Gaspard 
asked. “Not that he’s wanted; but he’s comin’ 
all the same! Where else would he be on his 
way to but here?” 

“He told me he wasn’t,” replied Akerley, 
pouring molasses on his cakes. “He said he 
would stay right where he was as long as his 
grub lasted.” 


_ His hearers did not try to hide their aston-_ 


ishment. 

“Ve’re crazy!” exclaimed the old man. 
“What’s the matter with him that he ain’t 
comin’ here? He’s been here often enough 
before, durn his pesky hide!” 

For a moment Akerley looked fairly into 
the girl’s eyes, then turned his glance to her 
grandfather. 

“He doesn’t consider himself fit to be seen 
either here or back where he came from,” he 
said. “He has a black eye, a cut cheek, a 
swollen ear, a split lip and a skinned nose.” 

“He run agin the devil, that’s sure!” 

“No,” said Akerley. “He started roughing 
it with me when I was sitting as quiet and 
polite as you please. He asked for it. Except 
for my hurt shoulder I’d have given him 
more than he asked for.” 

“What’s that ye say? Walloped Ned Tone! 
Bested the heaviest hitter on Injun River an’ 
split his lip! Stranger, I wisht it was true; 
but it ain’t. It couldn’t be done by no one 
man as ever I saw—leastwise not since my 
own j’ints began to stiffen. Young man, ye’re 
lyin’ !” 

“Grandfather!” exclaimed Catherine. 

“That’s as may be, but it is no lie when I 
tell you I pounded all the fight out of Ned 
Tone,” replied Akerley. “You can go and see 
for yourself. You'll find him at the edge of 
the road about two milés from here.” 

“That so? Reckon I'll go take a look after 
I’ve had my breakfast. But it’s that thar devil 


Chapter Four 
The table is set for three 


She told him a great deal about 
herself and her parentage 
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that come out o’ the sky I want to see! I’ve 
got what he needs, young man—bullets nigh 
an inch long in nickel jackets!” 

The old man had a fine appetite; and he 
could do several things at the same time. He 
not only could talk with his mouth full but 
could quaff coffee from his saucer, almost in 
the same breath. He asked many questions. 
He heard that his guest’s name was Tom 
Anderson, that Tom had come from some- 
where near the upper waters of the main 
river and had lost his canoe and outfit and 
injured his left shoulder on Indian River. 
But, though Akerley had to tell the story in 
order to save his life, he did not tell it grace- 
fully. He hated to tell it at all. 

“Whereabouts on Injun River?” asked 
Gaspard. 

“In white water below a big pool and a 
fair-sized fall.” 

“Bilin’ Pot. An’ how’d ye git here?” 

“T took a track round the pool and the 
falls and struck a road that led me into the 
crease in the woods that brought me here.” 

“Didn’t ye see no clearin’ nigh the Pot?” 

“Maybe I did. What does it matter? I was 
heading for the tall timber; and when Ned 
Tone overhauled me this morning I wasn’t 
more than two miles from here. When Tone 
woke up after our fight he told me to take 
the first turn off to the west and follow that 
track seven or eight miles, and I’d strike 
Gaspard Javet’s farm; but by the look in his 
available eye I guessed he was lying, so I 
didn’t turn off to the west.” 

“Did he tell you that?” cried the girl. “To 
go to the west seven or eight miles! And he 
saw that you hadn’t a rifle, or any food! And 
he didn’t know that you knew any better 
than to go to the west!” 

“Knowed better!” the old man exclaimed 
testily. “It wasn’t what he knowed that 
brought him here; it was the hand of Provi- 
dence. That thar Ned Tone’s a pore skunk. 
He was layin’ to lose ye in the woods; for 
thar ain’t a house due west o’ this within 
sixty mile, an’ all ye’d find at the end o’ that 
loggin’ road is an empty shack that me an’ 
Mick Otter, the Injun, built one year we cut 
out a bunch o’ pine timber. He was figgerin’ 
to lose ye in the woods, the mean critter!” 

“The coward!” exclaimed Catherine, pale 
with scorn, 

Old Gaspard eyed her contemplatively for 
a moment. Akerley felt a pleasant warmth at 
his heart. 

“T'll step along and take a look,” said Gas- 
pard. “Ye kin stop right here, young man, 
an’ rest up. I ain’t heared all about ye I 
wanter know yet. Fer all I know maybe ye’re 
sittin’ right there and lyin’ before my face.” 
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“Whether it’s true or not,” replied Aker- 
ley, “you'll find me right here when you get 
back.” 

Old Gaspard Javet was no more than out 
of the house when Akerley began to give a 
detailed account of his adventure; and when 
he had finished it the girl expressed her de- 
light at Ned Tone’s defeat. But she admitted 
that her satisfaction was somewhat chilled 
with apprehension at the thought of the 
trouble the bully might make. 

Akerley laughed at her fears. “I’m glad it 
happened just as it did,” he said. “He picked 
the fight. As long as you are glad I did the 
beating I’ll not worry about him. I don’t 
think he will talk about it even after his lip 
has healed.” 

“The less he talks the more he will think,” 
she said. “He is stupid and ignorant; what 
brains he has are inclined to craftiness and 
cunning. And now we know he is bad, a 
murderer at heart. Hatred will stimulate him, 
and he is sure to hate you for that thrashing.” 

“T believe you. He hoped that I would 
starve in the woods. But hatred is not the 
only sentiment I inspire in him. He is afraid 
of me.” 

“Of course he is afraid of you. He will 
never stand up to you again in a fair fight 
if he can avoid it.” 

“That is not all. Fear of my fists is not his 
greatest fear of me. He would rather know 


me to be dead in the woods than know me to° 


be here. The thought came to me when your 
grandfather was talking. Now I am begin- 
ning to understand things that I used to half 
see and half-heartedly wonder at; and of 
course I have read about them in books, as 
you also have done, I suppose.” 

She looked at him inquiringly, and there 
was a shadow of embarrassment in her eyes. 
She smiled and lowered her glance. “When 
you talk like that I am certainly reminded of 
things I have read in books,” she said. “But 
what things do you mean?” 

“T mean jealousy and things like that,” 
Akerley said in a somewhat stuffy voice. 
“Jealousy of one man for another—about a 
woman—and that sort of thing.” 

“Oh, that sort of thing! Are you really 
ignorant of things like that—you who have 
lived in the big world of men and women?” 

Akerley glanced at her. “Ft is a fact,” he 
said. “Ever since I was a small boy I have 
had to drive all my brains and energy at 
other things. I have been only an onlooker at 
games of that sort; and, since I didn’t know 
the rules and couldn’t guess them, I wasn’t 
an interested onlooker. But I have learned a 
great deal since I landed in this clearing. 
This morning Ned Tone tried to lose me in 
the woods simply to keep me away from 
here. Nothing like that ever happened to me 
before.” 

Catherine colored slightly. “I wonder if 
you know anything of the horrors of loneli- 
ness,” she said in a low voice. 

“T have been lonely in cities and on 
crowded roads,” he replied, “and I have been 
lonely in the air sometimes with the old earth 
like a colored map below me, sometimes fly- 
ing blind in the fog, sometimes with sunlit 
clouds under me like fields and drifts of solid 
snow.” 

“But you had your work,” she said, “and 
you were not always alone; in crowds you 
were not always elbowed by strangers. I have 
never seen a crowd of people. You have not 
known such loneliness as this, the loneliness 
of endless woods and empty clearings and 
winds lost in everlasting tree tops and empty 
skies with only a: speck of a hawk circling 
high up. You worked and fought, but I had 
nothing to do. Except for books I’d have gone 
mad, I believe.” 

“I can imagine it, but I wish you would tell 
me all about it.” 

At that moment the expression of her eyes 
changed, and she got quickly up from the 
table. “What if grandfather tells Ned Tone 
about your arrival and about the devil he is 
looking for! Ned is from the settlements. He 
often goes out to the towns on the main river. 
He would know that it was an aéroplane, and 
he would suspect the truth.” 

“Your grandfather may not mention it,” 
said Akerley, “so why go to meet trouble?” 

Then he did a thing that astonished himself 
more than it astonished Catherine. He stood 
up, stepped round the table and took her right 
hand awkwardly in his. 

“We have both read of this in books,” he 
said in a wooden tone of voice and raised her 
hand and, bowing his head, touched his lips 
to her fingers. 

Releasing her hand swiftly, he turned, went 
out by the back door, took two pails from the 
bench against the wall and started for the 
cow yard. The young woman ran after him 
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and called from the porch that she and her 
grandfather had already attended to the milk- 
ing. He returned and replaced the milk pails. 

“It is just as well,” he said. “I could use 
only one hand anyway, for that big fellow 
caught me a smasher on my lame shoulder.” 

She advised him to bathe the shoulder with 
arnica.and brought out the bottle. He did as 
she advised, and, after that he helped her with 
the work round the house. Then they sat 
on the porch, and while they waited for 
Gaspard Javet she told him a great deal 
about herself and her parentage. 

Catherine MacKim had been born twenty- 
one years ago in that very house in the clear- 
ing. She could not remember her mother, 
Gaspard’s daughter, who had died when 
Catherine was two years old; but her father, 
Hugh MacKim, a son of the Crimean veteran, 
had often talked to her about her mother— 
the girl whom he had met and married and 
cherished and buried in the wilderness. He 


ambitions. It pleased him mildly, that was all; 
so the widow turned to her younger son for an 
acknowledgment of family and class respon- 
sibilities. Then Hugh came into the Indian 
River country, cruising timber for a big firm 
of Quebec operators ; and there he discovered 
Gaspard Javet and his beautiful daughter. 
Hugh went no farther; he even neglected to 
retrace his steps to Quebec and submit his 
report on the timber of the lands that he had 
gone forth to explore. He had fallen in love 
with Catherine Javet, and he threw in his 
lot with her father. 

For seven years Hugh MacKim was happy 
on the height of land; then his wife died. 
When time had dulled the cutting edge of his 
bereavement he was content to stay where 
he was for the remaining years of his life. 
His appetite for the woods and for those 
dexterities of hand and eye that life in the 
wilderness call for never failed him. He was 
a poet in his appreciation of nature; though 
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had been utterly lacking in worldly ambition; 
and, though he was not a weakling in mind or 
body, he had possessed none of that particu- 
lar blunt and narrow variety of strength with 
which thousands of men force themselves 
through life successfully. He had been born in 
a big house in a prosperous farming district 
in Ontario. His father, Maj. Ian MacKim, 
who, when an ensign in an infantry regiment 
of the line, had been awarded the cross of the 
Legion of Honor for his services before Se- 
bastopol, had moved to Canada soon after he 
retired from the active list of the army. What- 
ever the major may have been when his regi- 
ment was fighting the enemies of his king and 
country he proved himself an extraordinarily 
violent, stupid and difficult person in civil life. 
As a farmer he made himself an object of 
terror and dislike to his neighbors and of 
fear and distress to his family. That he had 
contracted the causes of that bitter and un- 
reasoning temper while serving his country 
excused it only to persons who were so fortu- 
nate as never to come into contact with it; 
rheumatism that he had contracted in Russia 
and a liver that the climate of India had 
dulled and deranged made the valiant old sol- 
dier a terror even to his own children. 

In the circumstances young Hugh Mac- 
Kim, who later became Catherine’s father, 
had been glad to leave the farm and go to 
school in Montreal; and when his school 
years came to an end and his father ordered 
him to return to the farm he took to the 
woods. The life suited him; without regret 
he relinquished most of the things to which 
he had been born and bred. Of all that col- 
lection of inherited and acquired tastes and 
habits only his mild affection for books, his 
good manners and his sense of fair play 
survived. From one point and an- 
other of the northern fringe of 
settlement he would write occa- 
sionally to his mother. 

After the major died the widow 
sent the cross of the Legion of 
Honor to her son Hugh and 
hoped that it might act as a spur 
to his hereditary pride and his 





his eye for the weather was never quite so 
knowing as Gaspard’s, it was always more 
loving; he could always see more in dawns 
and sunsets than promises of rain or wind or 
frost. His was the knowledge and skill, but 
never the ruthlessness, of a first-rate trapper 
and hunter. From the beginning he had de- 
lighted in the companionship of his father- 
in-law, and admiration and affection were 
mutual. His love for his daughter had always 
been tender and unfaltering. He taught her 
the delight of books and of the life round 
her; he taught her to read two languages 
from printed pages; he taught her the hun- 
dred tongues and signs of woods, water and 
sky. Two winters ago he had died. 

“T should like to- have known-your father,” 
said Akerley. “I believe he was right about 
his own life, but didn’t he ever look ahead? 
Did he picture you here in the woods al- 
ways?” 

“There was no place in the big world for 
him,” she replied. “We belonged to these 
woods, he and I; and of course he did not 
know that he was to die so soon. His health 
was good. He was ill only a few days.” 

“Part of his brain must have been asleep,” 
said Akerley. “He thought of you always as 
a child, I suppose. All that would be well 
enough if you never grew up; but you are 
grown up already. And your grandfather 
cannot live forever. He is queer, anyway, 
with this crazy idea in his head about devils.” 

“Here he is,” said Catherine. 

Gaspard Javet stepped out on the back 
porch and stood his rifle against the wall. He 
sat down and with long fingers crooked with 
the toil of the woods combed his beard reflec- 
tively. Then he looked at Akerley with new 
interest, new curiosity and a distinct light of 
kindliness in his gray eyes. “I 
found Ned Tone,” he said. “He 
told me he’d had a fight with a 
bar, an’ he looked it. I didn’t 
gainsay him.” 

“Did you tell him anything, 
granddad ?” asked Catherine. 

“Yes, I told him I'd like fine 
to see the bar,” replied Gaspard. 
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“And nothing about the devil, granddad ?” 

“Not me—to be laughed at fer an old fool 
by them down round Bilin’ Pot!” 

“Did you ask him why he told this gentle- 
man to go to the west to find these clear- 
ings ?” 

“TI didn’t tell him nothin’ about what 
doesn’t consarn him. If he wants to know 
what’s happened to this young feller he kin 
take the old road to the west and try to find 
out.” 

“T think you are very clever and wise, 
granddad,” said the girl, and she glanced at 
Akerley with relief in her eyes. 

Akerley felt relief, too. At least for the mo- 
ment the heavy hitter was off his trail; but 
something else worried him. “About that 
devil,” he said, turning to Gaspard. “What 
makes you think it was a devil ?” 

“T heard it miles an’ miles away,” replied 
the old man. “It was a devilish sound; hum- 
min’ all round in the dark. It was foretold 
me long ago in a dream how I'd be beset by 
a devil, and how I’d best him if I kept my 
eyes skinned an’ my gun handy. I ain’t feared 
of him. I was at first, but I hid in the woods, 
and pretty soon that old dream came back to 
me about how a devil would beset me one 
day fer the unbelievin’ ways o’ my youth, 
and how Id git him if I kept after him.” 

“What would you do if you found him?” 
asked Akerley. 

The old man twitched a thumb toward the 
rifle against the wall. 

“But if he’s a devil you couldn’t hurt him 
with a bullet.” 

“Ye’re wrong. In my dream I shot him 
dead as pork. And now that I’ve told ye all 
about that devil, young man, I’d like to hear 
more about yerself.” 

Rcd you ever heard of men’s flying in 
the air? 

“What’s that ?” exclaimed Gaspard, with a 
swift change of voice and a queer, dangerous 
gleam in his gray eyes. “Men flyin’? No, I 
ain’t! Nor I don’t want to. Devils may go 
disguised in lonely places as well as in towns 
fer to dig pitfalls fer the feet of men; but 
men can’t fly!” 

Catherine gave the intruder a warning 
glance, and Akerley sighed and told a very 
patehy story of his past. His heart was not in 
it. With a whimsical smile he thought that 
the old woodsman was doing him an injustice 
in believing in flying devils and at the same 
time refusing to believe in flying men. He felt 
that, except for the crazy kink in Gaspard’s 
brain, he could safely be as frank with him 
as he had been with Catherine, for he saw 
kindly and sympathetic qualities in the old 
man. But, since he valued his life, he had to 
invent a silly story. 

He was from the big river, he said, but he 
had lived part of his life in towns and had, 
even gone to school. He had trapped fur one 
winter without much success; and he had 
taken city sportsmen upcountry several times 
for fishing in the summer and for hunting in 
the fall. He was not a registered guide, and 
he had not remained in any one part of the 
country for long. 

“What started ye fer Injun River?” asked 
Gaspard. 

“T had to start for somewhere and quick 
at that,” replied Akerley. 

“Had to, hey? Chased out?” 

“T didn’t wait to see. I had plenty of gas, 
and —” 

“Hey a 

“Grub. I shifted my ground quick and 
stepped light so’s not to leave any tracks in 
the mud.” 

“T reckon ye mean that the law’s on yer 
tracks,” said Gaspard, eying him keenly. “Ye 
don’t look like a lawbreaker, unless maybe 
it was a game law ye busted.” 

“Anything you prefer.” 

“Well, some game laws have hoss sense an’ 
reason to ’em and others ain’t.” 

“He wouldn’t kill a deer or a moose or a 
caribou out of season,” said Catherine, look- 
ing intently at the intruder. “But I shouldn’t 
think the worse of anyone who took a 
salmon out of a rented pool, as Mick Otter 
did on Indian River.” 

There was something in her glance that 
caused Akerley to sit up and use his brains 
quickly. 

“IT am glad you feel that way,” he said 
briskly, and then, remembering an actual 
incident of a trip he had made into the wilds 
years ago, he continued, “I dipped into a 
pool with a spear that an old Indian gave 
me. I got a fine fish, twenty-four pounds. 
You should have seen him in the light of 
the birch-bark torch come up like a ghost 
through the black water. Great sport! But it 
isn’t inside the law nowadays.” 

“Ye’re right!” exclaimed old Gaspard 
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Javet. “I ain’t speared a salmon in thirty 
years; but I reckon I’ve done worse.” 

“So here I am with a frying pan and an 
old quilt,” said Akerley. 

“Thar’s grub enough fer ye here an’ work 
too,” said Gaspard. “Grub and work an’ 
blankets to sleep in, which is enough fer any 
sensible man. Ye’re welcome to all three as 
long as it suits ye, fer I like yer looks.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BARBARIAN 
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"7 K TELL!” Emily turned carefully round 
on a tottering stepladder and, frown- 
ing, peered into the left wing of the 
stage. Her hair was in her eyes, and her 
mouth was full of nails; she was hot, tired 
ind dirty, and she had just scratched her arm 
on a curtain wire and pounded her finger. 
“Who is it?” she called sharply. 

“Just poor little me,” a gay voice answered 
from the stairs, and a pretty young woman 
in velvet and furs stepped out on the stage. 

“Nannie! Nannie Brooks, you darling!” 
Emily cried and, jumping from the ladder, 
rushed into the newcomer’s arms. “Wherever 
did you drop from?” 

“I’m on my way home from Washington 
and stopped off to see the old school. How 
are you and the play?” 

“I’m poorly, thank you, and the play is 
simply fiercesome !” 

The other made a grimace. “I guess I know 
about mid-year plays! But to think of my 
little freshman friend’s being a senior and 
head of the play! Do you know a freshman 
named Laura Talbot?” 

“Lally Tally ? Rather. Everybody in school 
does. She’s the kind you can’t hide under a 
bushel or a barn, either. How is it you know 
about her?” 

“Oh, I was over at school a few minutes 
before I ran in here, and I heard things. The 
child is very unhappy.” 

Emily opened her eyes wide. “Truly ?” 

“Truly. And she’s on the verge of flunking 
every subject and of being suspended for 
nonsense.” 

“¥ don’t see what I’ve got to do with her, 
Nan.” 

“When I was a silly, disagreeable little 
homesick freshman,” Nan continued, “this 
Lally’s big sister. was a senior and helped me 
out of such a disagreeable mess. So I vowed 
to myself if ever I could do one least little 
thing for her I’d—well, that’s why I am 
coaxing the most popular senior in St. Bar- 
bara’s to —” 

Emily clapped her hand over her friend’s 
mouth. “Blarney! Nan, that Lally’s a horrid 
little thing. Bright as a sword if she’d ever 
do anything except lark round all day! She 
plays queer tricks on people and tells cheap 
stories and reads common books and hasn’t 
a friend in school except a few grubby girls 
no one else will look at. She doesn’t seem like 
a Barbarian.” 

The other laughed. “I’d call her a real 
barbarian. But I want you to do everything 
in the world to help her work and make 
friends and be your kind of Barbarian. She 
couldn’t be Sarah Talbot’s sister and not 
have good qualities, but she’s getting into 
everybody’s black book. You think about her 
hard, won’t you?” 

“Oh, I'll think—when I get thfough this 
scandalsome play !” 

Nan laughed again. “Now I have to run 
qvick for my car.” 

Emily went to the school gate with her 
friend, and there Nan caught hold of her. 
“You will be good to Lally, won’t you, 
Emily ? She needs a friend.” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said Emily. “But 
how ?” 

‘Have her in the play,” suggested Nan as 
she got into the car. 

On her way back to the school Emily met 
Virginia Harris and lost no time in telling 
her about Nan’s visit. “And she wants me to 
have Lally in the play!” she concluded tragi- 
cally. 

“Some one told me she could act like a 
breeze,” said Virginia. “Why not put her in 
that maid’s part; she'll have never a word to 
say except ‘Oui, madame.’” 

“But that’s your part,” Emily protested. 
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“She can have it with my blessing. I’ve 
work enough on the committee.” 

“T’ll ask her now.” 

The next moment Emily was flying across 
the broad campus that stretched between the 
little wooden theatre of St. Barbara’s School 
and the large stone dormitories. 

“Come in, you,” a muffled voice invited 


sacred ground. “It would be wonderful!” she 
cried in her excitement. 

“We have open meeting three times a year, 
and so I can invite one outsider. I’ll stop for 
you at eight. And the first play rehearsal is 
Monday afternoon from five to six.” 

“Thank you so awfully much,” murmured 
Lally. She watched Emily tramp off down 








her and then as the door opened exclaimed, 
“Oh, I beg your pardon! I thought it was 
one of the girls in the alley.” 

The freshman’s face grew fiery red as she 
stood up to greet the tall, handsome senior. 
Emily’s eyes swept the room in disapproval. 
An unwashed fudge pan was on the desk, 
and a pair of muddy boots were under the 
table. Across a chair lay a stained party 
dress; withered flowers stood uncertainly on 
the mantel; and everywhere there were books 
and papers. 

“My room is a mess,” apologized the 
younger girl. “I’ve had to make up some 
work, so I really haven’t had any time to 
clean it.” 

“She’s been crying,” Emily told herself. 
Aloud she said pleasantly, “I’m lucky to find 
you in; I was afraid you’d be out on the lake, 
skating.” 

A faint quiver passed over the other’s face. 
“T had this work that had to be finished,” she 
said quietly. 

Something in her reserved manner touched 
Emily, and she said still more kindly, “I came 
over to see if you would take a part in the 
play. I heard that you can act well.” - 

“Me! The play!” Her small soft face 
turned a deep rose. 

“Tt’s not much of a part, I’m afraid; there 
are so many older girls who act; but it’s a 
cunning little one, and you'll have the fun of 
rehearsals and the banquet afterwards.” 

“Oh, I’d love it! I acted a good deal at 
the other school where I was.” 

The little freshman clasped her hands ex- 
citedly and smiled until two dimples came 
into her cheeks. She looked innocent and 
charming and illtreated at once, and Emily, 
whose quiet voice and manner covered the 
most impulsive spirit in school, said warmly, 
“How about going with me to the Shake- 
speare Club to-night? It is the monthly 
meeting.” 

The Shakespeare Club was a small and 
select senior organization, the object of 





Lally was doing what actors call 
‘* lifting the stage’’ 


which—so said alumnz members who were 
far enough removed in years to laugh at it— 
was to get yourself elected into it and then 
keep everyone else out. But to Lally it was 
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the corridor with the same expression on her 
innocent, impish face that Emily had once 
worn for Nancy Brooks, and that Nannie in 
her turn had worn for Lally’s older sister— 
the expression of adoration of a freshman for 
her especial senior. 

That night the members of the Shakespeare 
Club found Lally pretty and demure and 
ingratiating. A few days later the girls in the 
play found her a clever little actress and so 
modest that they began to revise their opin- 
ions of her. Lally was rubbing out the black 
marks against her name. 

A week after Lally had entered the play 
Emily sat in her room trying to squeeze in 
an hour of study before supper, when the 
door opened and Virginia burst in. “Read 
that!” she cried and hurled a magazine at 
Emily. 

Emily picked up the latest edition of the 
Barbarian, the school magazine. “Well ?” 

“Read! Read!” commanded Virginia. 

“Ves, read!” cried Helen, Rosalie and 
Amourette, all members of the Shakespeare 
Club, who had followed Virginia. 

Emily read the article they pointed out. It 
was a droll, bright satire in verse on the 
latest meeting of the Shakespeare Club. It 
called attention to the fact that there was 
little Shakespeare but much chatter and ice 
cream at the last meeting, and under thin 
disguises it pictured the different members 
vividly and held them up to mirth. 

Emily laid down the magazine and in grim 
amazement stared at the other members. 

“Isn’t it just like the Barbarian to publish 
it!” exclaimed Virginia. “No taste, no dig- 
nity.” 

Emily was pale with rage. “The point is, 
who wrote this thing ?” 

“Of course it was some one at the last 
meeting,” said Rosalie; “no one else would 
know just exactly what we did.” 

“No member ever would!” cried Amou- 
rette. “It must have been a guest.” 

Emily checked off the guests on her fingers. 

“Dr. and Mrs. Thorsen, Miss Parke and 
Gin’s aunt from town and Rosalie’s friend 
from California. Of course they never would, 
and that old girl—what’s her name, Miss 
Hill —” 

_“She’s a former member,” interrupted Vir- 
ginia. 

“Elizabeth Weston, Theodora Charles from 
school and that Lally Tally,” finished Amou- 
rette. 

“Oh, Bess is far too honorable,” cried 
Emily, “and Teddy is so stupid she couldn’t 
do it to save her boots!” 

“That Lally!” exclaimed Virginia. 

“Oh, do you think so?” Emily looked dis- 
tressfully from one to the other. “I took her. 
I can’t believe she would be so dishonorable 
and ungrateful!” 

“T do!” Virginia’s eyes glittered. “She’s as 
bright as a whip, but she’s common; she’d 
just think it was fun to hold us up to ridi- 
cule before the whole school.” 

“T’m going straight to her room now to 
charge her with it,” said Emily, jumping up 
fiercely. 

“She'll deny it,” they all declared. 

“I'll make her confess. She was my guest, 
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and I’m responsible for her.” Emily marched 
stiffly down the corridor. “I’ll make her own 
up!” she vowed. 

Lally, bright-eyed and flushed and with a 
Barbarian in her hand, opened the door to 
her. “O Emily,” she cried, “have you seen 
this number and the verses about Shake- 
speare ?” , 

“T have,” the senior said grimly. 

“Don’t you think they’re—well, really not 
so bad?” 

“They’re clever, all right.” 

“Do you really think so?” The younger 
girl seized her delightedly. “You see, I wrote 
them !” 

Emily sank weakly into a chair. 

“Vou—acknowledge it?” 

“T guess I’ll have to,” said the freshman, 
bubbling over with laughter. 

Emily struggled to become stern. “Will 
you tell me why you did such a dishonorable 
thing ?” 

“Dishonorable !” 

“Why were you so ungrateful when we 
were just as kind as we could be to you?” 

“Ungrateful !” 

Emily was really stern now. “Holding us, 
your hostesses, up to ridicule and betraying 
our hospitality.” 

Lally became as stern as Emily. “Do you 
mean the girls look af it like that ?” 

. “What other way can they look at it?” 

“Why, I meant—I thought— Are they 
angry ?” 

“They’re furious.” 

“What do you feel?” 

She stood as straight as a soldier in front 
of the senior and looked at her steadily, even 
defiantly. 

Anger flamed across Emily’s judicial calm. 
“T think you’re a little ingrate!” she said. 
“You’re not worthy to be a Barbarian!” 

The freshman spun round, flung herself on 
the couch and buried her head in the pillows. 

“We're proud of the club, and we didn’t 
suppose anyone would think us silly,” Emily 
said more mildly. 

A queer little sound like that of a hurt 
animal came from the couch and went 
straight to Emily’s big warm heart. She ran 
over and pulled the younger girl into her 
arms. “Don’t feel so terribly about it,” she 
said. 

Lally’s arms went round her neck, and 
Lally’s voice, hard and fierce, panted, “I 
thought you were splendid, all you club 
people; so bright and interesting, not a bit 
like most stiff, poky meetings; and I thought 
I’d show you how much I enjoyed it. I never 
dreamed they’d think I was making fun of 
them. I thought they’d all see it was because 
I joved it so. I have honor and —” 

“Don’t scream so, child! Talk sensibly.” 

Emily was a little frightened; Lally’s face 
was so white, her voice hoarse. 

“You believe me, don’t you ?” the freshman 
asked beseechingly. 

“Yes, dear, yes.” 

“Then will you call a meeting of every girl 
in this school to-night ?” 

“T certainly will not!” 

“Will you call Shakespeare ?” 

“T won’t call anything, but I’ll tell all the 
girls that it was only a joke —” 

“A compliment, Emily; I toiled on that 
poem. You'll work awfully hard for me, 
won’t you?” she asked in a voice that quiv- 
ered pathetically. 

“Of course I will!” cried Emily. “I'll run 
out now and explain to everyone I can. Don’t 
forget the rehearsal to-night.” 

Between that time and the rehearsal Emily 
did work strenuously; she ran from room to 
room and waited for girls in the corridors, 
but, although she was both eloquent and 
popular, she made little headway. A sullen 
group of girls waited in the wings of the 
theatre for the curtain to rise. At the last 
moment in flew Lally with her cheeks red 
and her eyes like stars. 

“Hello!” she greeted them in her brisk and 
confident way. 

“Hello!” said a few of the girls coldly. 

Lally sat down on a box; the girls drifted 
away. She moved toward them; they were 
somewhere else. 

“Gin, Amourette, go talk to her,” whis- 
pered Emily; but she could not make them. 
“T tell you,” she said in vigorous whispers, 
“she never meant to be dishonorable or 
mean.” 

“Oh, we understand that now, but the bad 
taste of it!” said the girls. “She’s impossible.” 

It was an awkward, uncomfortable re- 
hearsal; Emily went home in a rage at every- 
one and with a bad headache. 

The following nights were no _ better; 
though the girls had forgiven Lally, they 
would not be friends with her. At first she 
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THE SPEEDER OF THE 


ONCEALED in the buffalo wallow where 

I was camped, I could crawl close to 

a “dog town” without being seen. The 

depression was perhaps two feet below the 

level of the plain. While I was having my 

first close peep at the yellow, yapping prairie 

dogs they suddenly yelped and raced for their 

holes. Then I heard a muffled thumping of 
feet running toward me. 

Across the plains from the east came five 
antelopes closely pursued by two coyotes. 
They stirred the dust within less than a 
stone’s throw of my camp as they dashed by 
me. I leaped up and watched them through 
my glass. When all the animals disappeared 
in the scattered sagebrush half a mile away 
the coyotes were gaining, but dust kept rising 
in puffs here and there as if the antelopes 
were dodging and scattering. Suddenly the 
five of them burst again into view where they 
had disappeared. They were coming toward 
me. Three coyotes were pursuing them now, 
and all were fresh; they had evidently been 
hiding in the sagebrush. The two tired coy- 
otes had dropped down to rest in the shadow 
of the sage and would be ready to take up 
the chase again if the others drove the an- 
telopes near them. 

I watched the antelopes and the coyotes 
until they were lost in a depression fully two 
miles straight to the east. For several minutes 
I saw nothing more of them. Then in the 
distance dust rose again, and presently out 
of it they appeared coming toward me. A 
fresh relay of coyotes had taken up the chase 
at the eastern end of the line. 

As the antelopes drew near me they tried 
to swerve off to the right, but they were 
weakening, and the coyotes easily headed 
them back. Plainly, if this relay did not over- 
haul them, the coyotes waiting and resting at 
the other end of the line would. 

As the animals passed me the three coyotes 
were attacking a single antelope; they were 
running round it, leaping at it and snapping 
at its throat. A little later I saw them turn 
to harass another. Unless some one or some- 
thing drove the coyotes away within a few 
minutes the antelopes were doomed. I leaped 
up, yelling like a Comanche, threw my coat 
at the leader—a proceeding that halted them 
enough so that I succeeded in getting between 
them and the panting, staggering antelopes. 
Trotting off a short distance, the coyotes 
turned to watch me and the antelopes. The 
antelopes, stopping the instant they realized 
they were no longer pursued, turned to watch 
the coyotes. Then the three pursuers began 
to circle; evidently they planned to dash in 
and stampede the antelopes. But again I 
rushed at them, and they sullenly made off 
toward the east. 


EYES OF TELESCOPIC POWER 


From a slight rise of ground I could see the 
two other coyotes waiting in the sagebrush. 
Now and then one would raise his head as if 
eager for the antelopes to appear. One slunk 
forward to the last sagebrush and peeped 
from behind it. He stood up, then suddenly 
rushed for the five antelopes, and the other 
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coyote ran after him. The ante- 
lopes were watching me and did 
not see the coyotes coming. 
Shouting and waving my hat, I 
ran forward, and the two coyotes 
also trotted off to the east. 
Antelopes appear to have eyes 
of high telescopic power; they 
can see small objects close to the 
ground even though a long distance away. I 
know how sharp is the eye of a hawk, and I 
have seen the buzzards detect a carcass from 
a great height, but even so the visual power 
of the antelopes is ever a surprise to me. 
Once while lying in a shallow buffalo wal- 
low, watching a number of distant antelopes 
with my field glass, I thoughtlessly threw up 
my heels. Instantly two of the animals looked 
at the spot where my heels had been. I threw 
them up again, and, though little more than 
my feet could have shown above the rim of 
the wallow, the attitude and the actions of the 
antelopes told me that they had seen them. 


RUNNING IN A CIRCLE 


The antelope can run at high speed for an 
hour or longer. It can attain a speed of per- 
haps thirty miles an hour, and over stretches 
of a few miles I have seen it go even faster. 
Apparently it can run faster and farther on 
comparatively level country, and over land 
on which it has run before. Many times I 
have seen antelopes running in the foothills 
or in other hilly regions and have observed 
that their pace is slower than that attained 
by antelopes on the plains. But several times 
I have seen flocks run down one hill, cross 
a level space and climb a slope apparently 
without slackening speed. 

Frequently I have seen coyotes pursue an- 
telopes in the open plains. Generally they 
pursue a single antelope, which usually runs 
in a large circle. The circle, usually a few 
miles in diameter, probably roughly marks 
the boundaries of the territory in which it 
lives. Knowing the ground, the antelope can 
make its best race over it and in the end 
return to the flock from which it has wan- 
dered or from which coyotes have driven it. 
In those circular runs the coyotes work in 
relays, with the result that the antelope, 
though speedy and enduring enough to out- 
run and outlast them if they all come after 
it at once, becomes exhausted and is finally 
pulled down. - 

The white, showy tail of the antelope is a 
great advantage to it. When the animal is at 
ease the tail is relaxed and scarcely shows; 
but if the antelope sees something suspicious 
even in the far distance the tail muscles 
tighten, and out flashes the white and shows 
until the animal is satisfied that there is no 
danger in the distant object. If the antelopes 
at one place become alarmed and stand with 
their white tails showing, all the flocks within 
eyeshot see them and repeat the signal. Thus 
the white tails make every flock and every 
individual antelope a scout or outpost for all 
the flocks in sight. 

One day I discovered several antelopes in 
a ravine more than a mile away. I crawled 
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to the edge and watched them. 
Another flock caught sight of me 
from far behind and, stopping, 
flashed their tails. A third flock, 
which had come into sight far up 
the ravine, saw the alarm signals 
of the second flock and showed 
their tails as they looked this way 
and that to find the danger. The 
instant that that flock took alarm the flock 
close to me in the ravine flashed their fluffy 
tails and, though they had not seen me, made 
off at high speed. 

Mature antelopes have showy colors, easy 
to distinguish at a distance. It is obviously an 
advantage for an antelope to wear a uniform 
that other antelopes can readily see and rec- 
ognize. It is important for an antelope to 
determine whether the dark objects it sees 
just appearing on the horizon are enemies or 
other antelopes. 

The antelope is curious; anything that is 
unusual attracts it, and it at once tries to find 
out what the unusual thing is. Too often it 
walks into danger. I have read that in the 
early days hunters often lured the antelopes 
into range by tying a red handkerchief to an 
upright stick. I have never been able to lure 
them to me with a red object, but I have 
frequently brought them close te me by hid- 
ing and whistling or by merely walking back 
and forth, and once I attracted them by rais- 
ing an umbrella that I had found on the 
prairie and taking shelter beneath it. 


THE LURE OF A JEW’S-HARP 


One day I lay on the dry, brown grass of 
the prairie while a cowboy played on a jew’s- 
harp. A breeze carried the sound of it across 
the level distances. A moving, far-off flock 
of antelopes heard it and stopped. Though 
two or three showed signs of fear, the leader 
and most of the others advanced eagerly and 
incautiously toward us. There was the cow- 
boy’s horse, and there were we on the grass. 
They had seen such objects many times and 
avoided them as dangerous. But, oblivious of 
everything, they came close to us, wrapped 
in interest and trying to see what the pleas- 
ing, ear-tingling sounds were and whence 
they came. Within twenty feet they circled 
and walked entirely round us. 

One day a setter dog from the ranch house 
where I was staying went out on the prairie 
with me. When the dog saw a mother ante- 
lope and her kid and started to chase them 


I followed at a distance. Through my glass I | 


saw the mother make the kid lie down per- 
haps twenty feet north of an ant hill, and 
after she had fled out of sight and the dog 
had returned from the useless pursuit I went 
to have a look at it. I stood near the ant hill 
and looked at the spot where I thought the 
kid was lying; then I moved my gaze slowly 
in a circle. Still I did not see it. Then ants or 
something caused it to twitch an ear and I 
spied it. I had had my eyes on it without 
being able to distinguish its form from the 
grassy earth round it. I pointed toward it, 
but the dog did not see anything unusual. 
Advancing to within ten feet, I walked 
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slowly in a circle, pointing at the kid and 
trying to help the eager dog to see it. Ap- 
proaching slowly, I put my hand on the kid’s 
back. Up it sprang, and the dog jumped with 
surprise. 

When the young lie down they blend so 
well in color and markings with the surface 
of the ground as to be almost invisible, and 
probably they are scentless. Thus they are 
excellently protected from their enemies. I 
have seen wolves walk, just as the ranch dog 
did, past youngsters thus flattened out on the 
ground, without either seeing or scenting 
them. 

Young antelopes are usually born in pairs 
late in the spring. At the time of birth and 
for ten days or two weeks afterwards the 
mother is alone. Why, I cannot tell, for her 
isolation increases her danger, gives wolves 
an opportunity to run her in relays, or to 
lurk close to her young and prevent her from 
feeding or going for water. When young 
antelopes get their slender, speedy legs under 
control the mother joins the other mothers. 
As soon as they can run fast their concealing 
color changes into colors that reveal them. 
During the late summer the males join 
mothers and young, and all are likely to run 
together until spring. 

Antelopes often play. In early autumn the 
males often play singly with the youngsters, 
and the youngsters themselves romp together 
merrily when their mothers flock. Wintertime 
plays are races and tag. They also play fol- 
low-my-leader. Several of them in single file 
will follow the leader in a circle a mile in 
circumference, turning where he turns and 
swerving where he swerves. Youngsters will 
run back and forth. Occasionally the entire 
flock will solemnly advance abreast and then 
turn slowly and start back. 

The antelope has various peculiarities. It is 
without dewclaws, and its horns have a hilt 
and an end with an incurving point. Usually 
the female does not grow horns; if she does, 
they are small and imperfect. The antelope 
annually sheds the outer sheath of its horns 
and retains a stump on which the new horn 
grows. Deer and elks shed the entire horn 
annually, and mountain sheep do not shed 
their horns at all. 

Antelopes are old American settlers. They 
were on the plains in great numbers in pre- 
historic days; many antelope fossils are found 
in eastern Wyoming and Colorado and west- 
ern Nebraska. 


DANGER OF EXTINCTION 


Fifty years ago antelopes were almost as 
numerous as the buffaloes then were. In many 
regions, chiefly the arid and semi-arid plains, 
they were present in multitudes. Several times 
thirty years ago I saw more than a thousand 
in a day, and sometimes I saw them within 
a day’s walk of my cabin. But to-day there 
are scarcely twenty thousand of them alto- 
gether. They occur in Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado and 


Texas, and there are a few in other states. 
Unless they are better protected they are in 
danger of extinction. 


ORAWN BY 
HEMAN FAY 





was touchingly, humble and eager; then, as 
they still treated her coldly, she grew defiant, 
teasing, gibing and deriding. 

“Don’t get all fussed up about the fresh- 
man, Emily,” said the loyal Virginia one day 
after rehearsal. “She isn’t worth it. Do you 
know what she’s at now?” 

“What ?” 

“Oh, cutting classes and shirking work and 
dodging rules and messing things up gener- 
ally. She’s just a little trifling no-account 
freshman. You’re wasting time on her.” But 
that form of comfort failed to cheer Emily. 

The next morning she awoke late to a 
world bleared with rain. “Skating spoiled of 
course,” she said as she scrambled into her 
clothes. “There goes my last shoe string! 
Somehow I can feel it in my bones that this 
will be an outrageous old day.” 

Virginia clutched her as she bolted out 


of her door. “Emily, have you heard the 
news ? Elizabeth’s broken her arm.” 

“My stars! When? How?” 

“An hour ago. She got up early to study, 
ran downstairs to Nell’s room and —” 

“Do you realize that she’s the leading lady 
of the play ?” Although the bell for breakfast 
had stopped ringing, Emily stood still in the 
corridor. 

“Do I!” exclaimed Virginia. “And the play 
four days off. What will you do?” 

“Maybe she can wear a cape and act with 
her arm in a sling,” Emily said hopefully. 

“Don’t fool yourself. The doctor says she'll 
have to stay in bed a week because she’s torn 
a ligament.” 

“Whom can we get?” asked Emily with 
tragedy in her voice. 

“Nobody,” said Virginia hopelessly. 
“How about Polly Dow?” Emily suggested. 


“She could never in the wide world learn 
that long part in four days!” 

“Josephine Gray ?” 

“She can’t act any better than an image.” 

‘Sue Smith?” 

“Flunked Latin. Faculty will cross out her 
appointment.” 

“Tt’s the centre and heart of the whole 
play. Whom can we get ?” 

“Nobody, I tell you. Come in to break- 
fast.” ‘ 

“Tt’s easy for you to say nobody; you 
aren’t chairman. This is the mid-year play, 
with the girls from our rival, the Firs, as a 
large part of the audience. O dear, it’s an 
awful world!” 

As Emily walked gloomily out from break- 
fast Miss Parke, the English teacher, stopped 
her. “Emily, you’ve taken that child Lally 
Talbot under your wing, haven’t you?” 





“No, Miss Parke!” said the senior explo- 
sively. “I certainly haven’t!” 

Miss Parke laughed. “Yes, you have too! 
Well, do something for her quick. She’s in 
danger of being suspended or even expelled.” 

“What ails her, anyhow?” 

“The Shakespeare Club ails her, and the 
play ails her; she’s been snubbed so much 
she’s grown reckless and defiant.” 

“Everybody saddles me with that tiresome 
little toad,” said Emily. “I'll go see her 
now.” 

.Lally’s room was empty. While Emily 
waited in hot wrath she picked up a maga- 
zine that lay on the table. A picture fell out 
of it onto the floor. She laid it on the table, 
then stared at it in amazement. “Why! Lally 
in the part of Jacqueline!” 

Jacqueline was the heroine of the eight- 
eenth-century comedy that seemed about to 
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meet with disaster because of the unfortunate 
accident to the star. 

“Don’t you think I made a pretty Jacque- 
line?” Lally’s gay voice cried behind her. 

“When did you act that part?” Emily de- 
manded anxiously. 

“Last summer, and I remember every line 
of it. We gave it in three different places for 
the war wounded. Want me to act it now?” 

“Yes, I do. Elizabeth can’t. Can you? Will 
you?” 

The small, elfish face shone with eagerness. 
“Oh, will you let me? I’ve got the dress at 
home, and I will work my head off for you.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Emily and struck her hand 
into Lally’s. 

Then the freshman’s face changed. “I 
can’t,” she wailed. “My record is awful at 
the office, work and conduct, and they never 
let a black-mark girl do anything.” 

Emily remembered her real errand in the 
room. “Lally Tally,” she said, “if I get Dr. 
Thorsen to say yes, can I promise him you'll 
work like a Trojan all the rest of the year 
and be good as a china dog? Will you 
promise ?”’ 

“He'll never consent,” said Lally. 

“Promise !” 

Lally seemed to ponder. “If I promise I 
always keep it,” she said simply. “T’ll agree.” 

Like an arrow from the bow Emily was off 
straight to the office. “Dr. Thorsen,” she said 
eagerly, “do you want awfully to save my 
play and save a life at the same time ?” 

The doctor laughed. “I do awfully, Emily. 
How can I?” 

“Let Lally Tally take Elizabeth’s part in 
the play.” 

Dr. Thorsen at once became dryly official. 
“Laura Talbot has a bad record for scholar- 
ship and for conduct. It is a rule of this office 
never to allow a poor-record student to take 
part in any diversions. I was about to order 
her to give up even her small réle.” 

“Oh, when so much hangs in the balance 
must we think cf red tape?” cried Emily, too 
deeply in earnest to choose her words. “She 
has promised me to work hard and to be 
absolutely good all the rest of the year.” 

Dr. Thorsen hid a smile at the words “red 
tape.” “Can she keep her promise, that 
quicksilver little creature?” he asked. 

“She isn’t all quicksilver, sir; underneath 
she’s steel.” 

“Answer me one question, Emily. Which is 
first in your plan, the play or Laura?” 

“The play!” the senior replied instantly, 
and then with a look of amazement at some- 
thing that welled up within her she added, 
“No, not truly; it’s that poor, silly little girl.” 

Dr. Thorsen pondered. “There’s a good 
deal to be considered against it.” 

And Emily knew that she had won her 
battle. 


On the night of the play spectators crammed 


the theatre. At the dress rehearsal everything 
had been wrong, and everyone stiff and 
stupid, and Emily was so weary and dis- 
couraged that she could have turned her back 
on the whole thing and run from the build- 
ing. Outwardly, however, she was calm as 
she looked all over the stage to see that things 
were ready. A few moments later she pulled 
her side of the curtain. 

“They’re off,” she whispered to herself and 
watched, motionless and rigid. 

“Did you. ever see anything so pretty as 
Lally Tally ?” Virginia was whispering at her 
side. “And isn’t she doing her part splen- 
didly !” 

To her extreme delight Emily saw that 
Lally was doing what actors call “lifting the 
stage.” Like Falstaff, she was not only witty 
herself “but the cause that wit is in others.” 
Everyone began to “play up” to her; the 
stiff ones grew graceful, the shy felt at ease, 
the frightened became tranquil. Action and 
dialogue went with a charm and a specd that 
called out spontaneous applause. 

As Emily watched Lally’s light little figure 
in its brocade and lace flitting round the stage 
she remembered Dr. Thorsen’s word—quick- 
silver. 

The first act ended as the heroine, running 
from the villain, fell in a graceful swirl, cry- 
ing piteously, “My ankle!” Just as the cur- 
tain dropped, the hero came to her rescue. 

“Thank the stars it’s got into its swing!” 
said Emily to herself. 

A little later she stood in the wing with 
her hand on the cord to pull up the curtain 
for the second act; Virginia was across the 
stage in the other wing, and Lally, alone at 
the back, was waiting for the curtain to 
rise. 

A vagrant puff of wind wandered in at a 
window, caught a gauze scarf that an actor 
had dropped, tossed it up into the unsheltered 
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gas jet on the wall, and the next instant 
whirled it flaming on a heap of cotton. 

Emily saw the flutter of fiery gauze, saw 
the pile of cotton and for one instant stood 
agape. The theatre was old and badly built, 
the exits difficult, the audience packed into 
every cranny. To get everyone down the nar- 
row stairs unhurt would be impossible. The 
next moment she darted across the stage to 
the fire. But Lally was there first. She grasped 
the blazing scarf in her hands and, crushing 
out the fire, stamped on the wads of cotton 
that were smouldering. The fire was out as 
quickly as it had started. The two girls stared 
at each other, white and speechless. 

“What is it?” asked Virginia, who, having 
neither heard nor seen anything, had now 
come out of her corner. 

“Hush!” whispered Lally. “It’s all out. 
Don’t frighten anyone.” 

Emily found her voice. “Are you hurt ?” 

Lally dropped the blackened shreds of 
gauze, and the two seniors saw that scarlet 
streaks ran from the palms of her hands 
straight up the inner side of her arms. 

“My foot’s the worst,” she whispered, hold- 
ing hard to Virginia and digging her teeth 
into her under lip. 

Emily knelt down and pulled from the top 
of the small silk-shod foot a big lump of 
blackened cotton. It was gummy 
with a melted substance that had 
been sprinkled on it to make it 
represent ice, and it stuck. When it 
finally came loose stocking and 
skin came, too. 

“Oh, you poor child!” murmured 
Virginia. 

Emily sighed. “At least we gave 
one act of our play successfully,” 
she said. 

“What do you mean?” Lally 
whispered hoarsely. 

“You can’t act with that hurt.” 

“Can’t I? Find that vaseline 
downstairs and some bandages. My 
dress is long enough to hide them. 
Get into the game quick !” 

When the curtain went up—only 
a trifle late—a gay little Jacqueline 
limped on the stage and made a 
witty improvisation about her 
ankle’s being still lame from her 
flight. Emily’s own words returned 
to her, “She’s steel.” 

After each scene Lally hobbled 
to Emily, who smeared vaseline on 
her ankle and adjusted the band- 
ages. Beneath the make-up her face 
was white, but she floated round 
the stage and laughed and fluttered 
like a creature all air and dew. 

At last it was over. The curtain 
rang down; the audience was up, 
clapping and calling, “Chairman! 
Chairman !” 

Emily, weak in the knees from 
relief, went in front of the curtain 
to bow and smile and catch a great 
bunch of flowers that some one 
threw 

“Cast!” In a laughing, skipping 
string all the actors came running 
out except 

“ Jacqueline! "Jacqueline !” the 
audience cried insistently. 

“Can you do it?” asked “ee who was 
holding Lally up in the wing 

Lally slipped away nee a locked her 
fingers round her long fan and danced out, 
all smiles and flying kisses. 

The visitors from the Firs, with whom St. 
Barbara’s had had many a contest, rose glori- 
ously to their chance. 

“They’re all right! Who’s all right? The 
Barbarians!” they shouted. 

Then some one started a cry that spread all 
over the hall: “She’s all right! The Bar- 
barian! The Barbarian!” 

Several girls tore from their belts the flowers 
that they wore and flung them up to Lally, 
who caught a bunch of carnations, kissed 
them, curtsied again and again, each time 
nearer the wings, and almost vanished into 
them. 

“Speech! Speech!” the audience clamored 
eagerly. 

For an instant her face quivered and 
twitched; then she quickly quoted, “ ‘Speech, 
sirs? Lor’ bless you, sirs, I haven’t none to 
make, but what I says is, bless you, every 
one!” 

Then she was in Emily’s arms, and both of 
them were trembling with excitement. 

“You are the Barbarian to-night, Lally, 
you little brick!” cried Virginia, into whose 
eyes tears had suddenly come. 

Emily could not speak; she could only hold 





the small, bedizened figure tight. But Lally 
actually squeezed a real laugh out of her 
exhausted little body. She thrust out her slim 
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foot. “The Barbarian,” she repeated, “Only 
two words, but they certainly mean a whole 
lot to me, don’t they, Emmy ?” 


THE WHITE FURROW 


wy Harmon R. Andrews 


of a fellow a few rods ahead of us? He 

had a furrow of snow-white hair that 
ran straight back from the middle of his fore- 
head to the base of his skull.” 

“T noticed him,” Fred’s uncle replied 
slowly. “But never refer to anyone by the 
slang name of shrimp, my lad, just because 
he is small. The small man is not responsible 
for his stature any more than you are for 
yours, and you do not know the bigness of 
- heart that his undersized body may in- 
close. 

“You know the Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing down on Third Avenue? It is twenty 
stories high and was probably the first of 
the skyscrapers to be erected about fifteen 


Re) uncle, did you see that little shrimp 
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or twenty years ago. Although it is hardly 
within that class now, in those days people 
pointed it out as about the highest thing that 
could possibly be built. 

“Up to the nineteenth story the framework 
was riveted together. Every beam had been 
hoisted by engine and cable. The riveters 
were right at the heels of the erecters, and 
Douglas McLean, the man you just now 
called a shrimp, was at the very top of that 
network of fabricated steel. With his forge he 
heated the rivets white-hot and tossed them 
down with riflelike precision into the bucket 
that a boy held where the riveters were 
working. 

“As you just remarked in your slangy 
way, McLean is a small man, but he is a 
genuine Scot and has all the characteristics 
of his race. He was always at least a story 
above the riveters; and to see him send the 
red-hot rivets sailing through the air in the 
dusk to land with a thud in the bucket was 
a sight to remember. Before the man with 
the riveting machine had completed his work 
McLean always had another hot clincher 
ready to send on its way. 

“The boy with the bucket was a man in 
build; indeed, he was much larger than Mc- 
Lean, and nothing pleased him more than 
to tease the wiry Scotchman about his size 
and to suggest that he must feel insignifi- 
cant among such a- large number of big, 


WILL CRAWFORD 


“*One more swing, 
and the outside 
man gave a yell ’’ 


able-bodied men. McLean, who was a quiet 
man, said little in reply, but if his tormentor 
had caught the gleam that sometimes shone 
in his eyes he would have taken warning and 
stopped his foolishness. 

“Once at least the lad’s companions had 
warned him to watch the Scot. ‘Some day,’ 
they said, ‘they’ll pick you up from down 
there with a shovel, and after a twenty-story 
drop to a brick pavement a fellow is hardly 
in shape to tell whether he slipped and fell, 
or whether somebody stumbled against him 
and threw him off his balance. Better be 
careful; or, better still, stop that ragging. It 
doesn’t get you anywhere; besides, Scotty 
never did anything to you; so why torment 
him all the time? He may surprise you some 

day, and I really should not blame 
him if he did touch you up a little 
ae for you certainly have it com- 





oor a while things went on 
much as usual, and the boy and 
McLean had no particular trouble. 
Then one afternoon the Scot missed 
the bucket three times straight and 
accused the boy of moving it. He 
became so angry at the boy that 
he threatened to spot the next one 
in his face. The young fellow knew 
that he could do it too, for Mc- 
Lean was almost as accurate as a 
rifle with those hot bits of metal. 

“For about an hour all went well. 
Then McLean missed again, and 
the superintendent came up and in 
no gentle words warned him to be 
more careful. Men could not work 
down there with red-hot rivets 
falling round them. Of course Mc- 
Lean blamed the boy, and the boy 
denied‘ he was to blame. Then the 
boss reprimanded the Scotchman 
again. McLean was furious, and 
when the superintendent had gone 
he shook his small fist at the hoy 
and threatened him with almost 
everything if he missed one more 
rivet. ‘I’ll throw ye off of here if 
it is the last thing I ever do!’ he 
raged. 

“‘Humph! Throw me off!’ re- 
plied the lad, who was every bit as 
angry as the Scotchman. ‘Those 
pipestem arms couldn’t throw a 
cat on the theatre roof down there!’ 

“ *Ve'll see! Ye'll see!’ screamed 
the other. ‘And if I do, it will not 
be you that will be after offering 
any testimony at the inquest.’ 

“The view from the top of that 
spider-web framework was either 
magnificent or terrifying according 
to the direction in which you looked. If you 
gazed off at the surrounding country the view 
was glorious, but if you looked directly down 
the side of the building the sight was some- 
thing to unnerve almost any man. 

“As the building was riveted carpenters 
followed and put in the temporary floors; 
but, although the inside was safe enough, all 
materials had still to be hoisted from the out- 
side. The work was now well to the top, and 
the men were growing more cautious with 
each added story of height—all except Mc- 
Lean. His head was as clear and his foot as 
confident as if he were on the pavement, and, 
no matter how the wind blew or how hot the 
sun shone, he would trot nimbly from beam 
to beam with the sure-footedness of a moun- 
tain goat. 

“One noon just as the men were preparing 
to return to work the hoisting engine began 
its wheezy puffing, and a long girder_slowly 
traveled upward. The boy, who was sitting 
on the edge of the story next the top, 
watched the great long beam, fascinated. He 
had seen the engine hoist hundreds of them 
just like that one, but somehow that girder 
seemed different from others and held his 
attention. 

“Up and up it came while the engine puffed 
laboriously. Then as it came almost opposite 
him he saw that the clamps were not fitting 
so tight as they should be and that they had 
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already let the beam slip a little. 
‘If that ever slips out and falls,’ 
he said to himself as he watched 
the girder trail by, ‘it will be 
good night to that bunch down 
there, and dad in the engine 
house will be crushed like an egg- 
shell.’ 

“He could not stop it. No one 
would pay any attention to any signals ex- 
cept those that the boss erecter made, and he 
had not yet returned from lunch. The only 
thing the lad could do was to sit helpless and 
hope against hope that it would all come out 
right. 

“Just when he thought that all was going 
to end well and that he had had his worry 
for his pains the hoisting cable on the sheave 
above caught in some way, and the girder 
swung round quickly and struck the building 
a resounding whack that could be heard for 
blocks and that brought scores of people to 
the spot. Unmindful of the danger, they in- 
sisted on crowding round the engine house 
to see what was the trouble. 

“As the girder rebounded the clamps al- 
lowed the beam to slip still more, until it 
tipped at an angle of forty-five degrees. The 
rebound had thrown it away from the build- 
ing, and as it came back the lower end swung 
in and brushed the lad from his seat. 

“Tt all happened so quickly that he could 
not dodge, and the girder would have whisked 
him off the building as easily as you would 
brush a fly from a wall had he not thrown 
both his arms and his legs round it and held 
on like grim death. The girder had a short 
right-angled projection a few feet from the 
lower end, and as the boy’s weight tipped the 
beam farther and farther from the horizontal 
he slipped slowly downward until he lodged 
on the crosspiece. 

“When his first fright was gone, the boy, 
not yet realizing how narrow his escape from 
death had been, became overconfident and, 
looking up at the Scot, who had rushed to 
the edge of the building, called out, ‘Say, 
shrimpy, old top, have the boss signal them to 
let me down, will you? This is not the softest 
seat in the world. Hurry now —’ He stopped 
short, for the beam had slipped again; in a 
frenzy he looked up at the clamps. Yes, they 
had slipped more! The top of the beam had 
no projecting piece. If the clamps continued 
to slip, both the boy and. the beam would 
shoot off into space and down, down to the 
street-—so far below that the people there 
looked like pygmies and the automobiles like 
coaster wagons. To make matters worse, the 
cable had caught again, and his father was 
jerking and releasing it in an effort to get it 
loose; and at every jerk the clamps slipped 
another inch. 

“At a glance the Scot had seen the whole 
trouble and the probable outcome of it. Hast- 
ily picking up a few bolts, he kicked off his 
shoes and ran out to the end of the beam 
that supported the hoisting tackle. Swinging 
over the side as confidently as if he had been 
ten instead of two hundred feet from the 
pavement, he carefully slid down the steel 
cable and left a bloody trail where the sharp 
points of the frayed strands cut into his 
hands. 

“The cable was swaying to and fro in such 
a way as to make his descent doubly dan- 
gerous, but he never faltered. Near the end 
of the beam that was close to the cable he 
— to slip a couple of bolts into the holes 
there. 

“‘Now, now, laddie,’ he said, ‘just keep 
your nerve. These will prevent that clamp 
from slipping entirely off, and I am going to 
slide on down and see if I can’t get some into 
those holes just above the clamp there, so she 
won't slip a single bit more. If it gets any 
straighter up and down, you’re going to have 
a job to held on.’ 

“The wiry blacksmith slid on down to the 
clamps and got his bolts placed, but he could 
not reach the boy, who was beginning to 
give way to fear and nervousness, and whose 
strength was fast failing. By stretching as far 
as he possibly could, McLean could barely 
touch the boy’s finger tips, and all his efforts 
to catch the boy’s extended hands and hoist 
him to a safer seat alongside were futile. 

“It was during one of these periods of 
straining that the clamps slipped along the 
girder again until they struck against the 
Scot’s last set of bolts with a whang that 
made the great cable hum like a gigantic 
violin string. For him to reach the boy was 
now clearly impossible not only because of 
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the increased distance but because 
the blacksmith’s trouser leg had 
been caught at the ankle between 
the clamp and the bolts, and, try 
as he might, he could not tear the 
tough material loose. He had no 
knife and could not cut it away. 

“Far, far below them the ever 
increasing crowd was shouting, 
but what they were saying McLean could not 
tell; neither did he particularly care, for his 
eyes and his mind were on the boy a few feet 
below him. He had forgotten the taunts and 
the insults the boy had flung in his face, 
forgotten everything,.even his own threats 
against the life that he was now risking his 
own to save. 

“The boy’s face was becoming ashen; his 
fingers were cramping; the look of death was 
on his face. The Scot knew that if help did 
not come to the boy in the next minute or so 
he would drop like a plummet. 

“The erecters had gathered at a large win- 
dow that opened directly opposite the two 
men and were shouting encouragement first 
to one, then to the other. Since the beam was 
only a few feet from the edge, they made a 
human chain by grasping one another round 
the waist, with the outside man leaning far 
out over the edge. But they could not quite 
reach the unfortunate boy. 

“McLean saw that the men were abso- 


lutely powerless and knew that he alone 


could help the lad. Locking his ankles round 
the beam above the clamps, he lowered him- 
self slowly until he lay head downward with 
his back to the girder. Coin, watch and keys 
slipped from his pockets and went tinkling to 
the pavement. 

“In that position he could just catch the 


boy by the wrists, but when he tried to hoist | 


him he found that his own strength was now 
too far spent for a straight lift, and the boy 
was too weak and faint to help himself. A 
second later the Scot felt the boy’s hold 
relax; he had become unconscious and had 
slumped downward off the crosspiece. 

“The sudden jerk the boy’s weight gave 
the blacksmith’s arms seemed almost to pull 
them from their sockets; the man bit his lips 
until the blood started. Though he could not 
see the pavement, in his mind he knew just 
how far it was down there, and from the 
noise he knew that the crowd must be a large 
one. 

“The cords in his arms stood out in great 
blue knots, and the veins looked as if they 
were about to burst; but with each paroxysm 
of pain that came with the slightest addi- 
tional exertion he gritted his teeth the harder. 
Then he began to swing the lad slowly to and 
fro like a pendulum. The men at the window 


at once understood his plan and again formed 


their chain. 


“Every swing came an inch nearer to the | 


window, and the men waiting there began to 
wonder just how long the blacksmith’s blood- 
covered hands could keep their hold upon the 
boy’s sweaty wrists. The Scot’s eyes were 
fairly popping from his head and his face 
was a livid purple. It must end soon. 

“One more swing, and the outside man 
gave a yell that told he had the boy by the 
ankles. Then those behind him dragged the 
two back over the edge to safety. The lad 
had received a scalp wound where his head 
had struck the crosspiece on the beam, but 
otherwise he seemed uninjured. Two of the 
men attended him while the rest gave their 
attention to McLean, whose position was 
even more precarious than before, for he was 
hanging head downward and had grown too 
weak to raise himself. Moreover, when the 
weight of the boy had been removed from 
the beam it had swung upward and round, 
hitting against the taut ground cable, which 
rubbed against McLean’s forehead and peeled 
off a strip of skin from there to the back of 
his skull. When the hair grew in it was snow- 
white, and, since he parts it in the middle, it 
does look like a white furrow as you sug- 
gested; but, instead of being an oddity, it is 
a badge of honor. 

“The beam, whirling slowly round, un- 
loosened the cable in the pulley, and McLean 
was hastily lowered and rushed to the hos- 
pital.” 

“T'll bet there was a lot of cheering among 
you fellows when he reached the ground.” 

“Well, I really cannot say from personal 
knowledge, for I do not know.” He removed 
his hat and, parting his hair, disclosed an 
ugly scar. “You see, I was the fellow that 
Douglas McLean swung to the window.” 





HowWrestling Made aMan 


of a Boy Who Couldn’t Run or Play 


Six short months— but what a change! Let Will Rockford of 
Nebraska, tell you what six months of wrestling did for him. 


He says: “I could not run a quarter of a mile without a pain in my 
lungs. I was always troubled with indigestion, was nervous all the 
time, and weighed only 85 pounds. I had practically no strength.” 


Not much of a life for a boy, was it? But read on and 
see what wrestling did for him. He writes, “Now 
weigh 110 pounds, can run a mile and a quarter and 
eel good after running. Can eat and work well, and 
have no indigestion. My nerves are 90 per cent better, 
and J am now able to handle any of the boys 
around here of my age.’ 


Do you wonder that Will is able to say, “I consider your lessons 
worh several hundred dollars to me”? 


Be Vigorous—Be Strong 


If just wouties will do that for a boy who 
is sick and ailing, what will it do for a boy 
who is pretty Ty to begin with? What 
will it do for YOU 


I'll tell you med it will do. It will make 
you the strongest, most vigorous boy in 
as 7 neighbor’ ood, it will make you a 
leader among boys. 


Whether you want to train to be- 
come a champion wrestler, or 
whether you want to train to be 
well and strong and able to take 
care of yourself and others in 
danger, wrestling is the finest 
physical training you can take, 
besides being great fun. 


Learn Wrestling Secrets 


from World’s Champions 
Frank Gotch and 
senate te 


In wrestling, 
vitally im 






























can only thank you 
with an open heart 
for what your les- 
sons have done for 
our son. He was a 
total wreck when he 
commenced and he 
has improved so 
wonderfully since 
then that our neigh- 
bors all remark on 
the great improve- 
ment he has made in 
strength, health, 
and appearance in 
the last six months.’’ 




















The lessons teach you how to 
become a great athlete, and give 
you secret information about 
wrestling by which you can 
master and astonish 
your friends, 
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Let him train you. 


Send Coupon 
for Free Book 
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School 
b may Railway Exchange Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
the coupon Please send at onee without any obligation on my p 
» pacbed full of — free illustrated on Scientific Wrestling, 
and pictures hiysical ¢ Cuiture, Self Defense, and How to Win. 
to be strong 
tricks will enable 
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VACUUM 
BOTTLE 


HIS Vacuum Bottle will 

keep liquids either hot 
or cold for many hours. 
Indispensable at the office 
or factory when unable to 
get your usual luncheon, 
and equally serviceable for 
the school, sick room, or 
the picnic. We offer the 
1-pint size, japanned, with 
aluminum Drinking Cup 
attached. 











“Not a Toy, but a Joy” 
THE TICKLESS TIMEPIECE. 
Tells the time by the sun 


THE ANSONIA | 


SUNWATCH 


The Latest Scientific 
Educational Instrument 








Dan Bear says: ‘‘I would 
like to see every Scout have one 
in his possession.”* 


& SENT POSTPAID FOR $1.00 

DISTRIBUTED BY 
‘ANDREWS & HOLLINWOOD 

500 5th Avenue (Suite 704) NEW YORK 


High School Course 
Te ” d Yea fq You can complete 


_— simplified High 
i Course at home 

inside of two years. Meets all pee J for entrance to.col- 
lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi- 
cal courses are — in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHO 

Dept. H-1100, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 














OUR OFFER 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Companion with 25c. ex- 
tra, and we will send you the Vacuum Bottle 
; or the Bottle will be sold for $1.50. 
NOTE. The Bottle is given only to a present sub- 
scriber to pay him for securing a new subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CORNETISTS | 


who have trouble with WEAK LIPS 
or HIGH TONES should send for our 
BOOK OF POINTERS. Sent Free. 


Virtuoso Cornet School, : Buffalo, N. Y. 
| DEPT. ¥ 
 seeeenmensnemenmnniemaneaiemmamaanere 


For sixty years the leading American Business College. Trains thoroly 
for Office Work and obtains employment for students who can be recom- 
mended for efficiency and good character. 

There is no better time to begin p for b to enrol for 
2 course of study which accomplishes t this iaeertent y purpose, than dur- 
ing the first week of the New Year. 

Intensive vocationa urses in Ac counting, Business, Civil Service, 
Secretarial and other studies leading to dignified positions, good salaries, rapid 

Promotion, and the best chance to use to advantage a high school or college edu- 

cation. Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. Ideal location. 
Moderate expenses. $185 pays total cost of tuition, books and board for 13 weeks. 
Exceptional opportunities for self-help to we men and women of the right sort. 

Write for illustrated prospectus. 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A. “LL. D., Box 778, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














| WHY not spend Spring, Summer and Fall $2 
gathering butterflies, insects? I buy 
hundreds of kinds for collections. Some worth 

| $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price list. Get posted 

now. Send 25c. (NOT STAMPS) for my IIlus- 

trated Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer 

in Insects, Dept. 71, a Park, California 








































FEAR NOT! 


A shipwrecked sailor 
buried on this coast 
Bids thee take sail. 


Full many a gallant ship, 
when we were lost, 
Weathered the gale. 


From the Greek. 


BETTER TO HAVE little and keep it than 
to have much and lose it. 


As Ruffled Lakes distort whatever kinds 
Of things they mirror, so do Ruffled Minds. 


MANY A MAN can talk by the hour of 
capital and labor who has no personal ac- 
quaintance with either. 


HOW MANY GRANDMOTHERS are now 
laying a half-knitted mitten across a little 
boy’s palm to see whether the width is right 
and it is time to “narrow off”? 


MIDDLE-AGED or even elderly persons 
need not be ashamed to find themselves play- 
ing children’s games on the ice or in the 
snow. Tag, leapfrog and prisoner’s base are in 
no way unsuited to those who have kept the 
spirit of youth, especially when the setting is 
a frosty, sparkling midwinter morning, an 
open field with long drifts of snow, a half 
dozen older folk and as many younger ones 
out to discover the difference between warm- 
ing the blood in healthful exercise and tor- 
pidly hugging a fire in the chimney corner. 


WHERE ONLY LOCAL MATERIALS are 
required, the cost of road building is almost 
down to the level of 1914. It is therefore a 
good time to spend available money for such 
roads as can be built from materials at hand. 
Reinforced concrete roads for heavy.- motor 
traffic are still costly. In Pennsylvania re- 
cently the lowest bid for sixty miles of such 
road eighteen feet wide was about $3,200,000, 
or $53,333 a mile. In another contract the 
low bid was $54,000 a mile, and in a third, 
which called for a sixteen-foot highway, the 
bids on the average were $45,000 a mile. 


MEN WHOSE INCOMES subject them to 
the surtax have been loath to part with real 
estate and divide the profits with the gov- 
ernment on the surtax basis, which, in some 
cases, is as high as 70 per cent. A significant 
change in the new tax law is a provision 
that an owner who sells capital assets that 
he has owned for two years may pay the 
government 12% per cent of the net profits, 
even if his income is such as to subject him 
to a much higher surtax. The effect should be 
to thaw out some of the “frozen” properties 
and allow many profit-taking sales of such 
real estate as has increased in value in the 
past few years. 


TO CARRY ON without interruption the 
business of administering the affairs of a 
modern battle fleet while it is away from its 
base, the Great Northern, once a passenger 
ship in the Pacific service, is fitting up as a 
floating office building. There is no place on 
a modern battleship for the large force of 
yeoman clerks and stenographers that is nec- 
essary; also the best naval opinion holds 
that the admiral’s ship should not be in the 
fighting line in an engagement. Such a ship as 
the Great Northern is fast enough to keep 
any place that she may take in a formation. 
She will carry no armament except anti- 
aircraft and anti-submarine weapons. 


THE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS of sev- 
eral states are turning their attention to in- 
stalling uniform road signs to warn motor 
traffic of danger. It becomes increasingly the 
duty of every state to provide signs that 
compel attention, placed at points where there 
is real hazard. So far as possible the signs in 
all the states should be alike, though that 
will come about only in the course of time 
and through experiment. Wisconsin has an 
excellent system of signs that Ohio is now 
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adopting ; the Massachusetts system has simi- 
lar provisions. Those who are responsible for 
making new codes in other states should not 
neglect to study what has already been done 
and, unless they can make a real improve- 
ment, should adopt the established markings. 


q °° 


THE IRISH SETTLEMENT 


HE 6th of December, when the British 

and the Irish delegates to the conference 

at London signed the agreement that 
establishes the relations of the two countries 
on an entirely new basis, will be, in the fu- 
ture, one of the most significant dates in the 
history of the British Empire. The agreement 
does not meet the approval of everyone in 
either country, and the success of the new 
system in actual practice is yet to be proved; 
but that it was reached at all shows that 
there is real good will on both sides; and 
because it is the first definition of the rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Ireland to 
which, through their representatives, the whole 
people of both islands are parties, it gives 
good ground for a hopeful view of the future. 
It is fortunate, too, that the agreement comes 
while the armament conference is still sitting 
at Washington; for it demonstrates before 
the eyes of statesmen that even the most 


chronic feuds can be ended through reason’ 


and good will. A renewal of civil war in Ire- 
land would have cast gloom over the whole 
world; the establishment of permanent peace 
there will be like a burst of sunshine from a 
sky that in many quarters is still overcast. 

The new instrument establishes the “Irish 
Free State”—a fairly close translation of the 
Gaelic words that are usually rendered in 
English as the “Irish republic.” The Irish 
Free State is to have its own parliament, the 
control of its own fiscal system, with author- 
ity even to set up a customs tariff if it sees 
fit, and the right to organize its own military 
defense. It is tied to the British Empire by 
the oath to be faithful to King George and 
his successors, and within that empire is to 
have a status as like that of Canada as con- 
ditions will permit. Neither northern nor 
southern Ireland may endow any religion or 
discriminate against any. The Ulster counties 
are technically included in the settlement, but 
they have the privilege of withdrawing within 
a month and continuing. the kind of govern- 
ment that they now have. 

Parliament has ratified the agreement. As 
we write, southern Ireland seems sure to ratify 
it also, though by no means unanimously; 
but the Belfast parliament may perhaps vote 
against throwing in its lot with the Irish Free 
State. What the extreme Ulster partisans think 
of the arrangement is shown by Lord Carson’s 
reference to it as a “humiliation” for Great 
Britain. So the chief menace to the peace so 
auspiciously begun is the mutual suspicion 
and dislike that have so long existed and that 
still exist between the two parts of Ireland. 
On the shoulders of the men who are to direct 
the new state rests the responsibility of so 
governing it as to win the consent of Ulster 
to the real and permanent unity of Ireland. 

The achievement will strengthen the pres- 
tige of Mr. Lloyd George in England, though 
his former friends, the Liberals, will praise it 
more loudly than his recent associates, the 
Conservatives. To those who observe British 
politics from across the sea it seems a real tri- 
umph of statesmanship and the most hopeful 
step that has ever been taken toward solving 
a problem that has troubled the English- 
speaking race since the days of the Plantag- 


enets. 
i  o 


A THOUGHT FOR THE NEW YEAR 


NE of the evils of the times is the spirit 
of discontent that constantly crops out 
among workers. In many cases a man 

no sooner gets a job at which he can earn a 
living than his mind begins to pick flaws in 
his condition; his thoughts turn to criticism 
of his employer, his companions, his pay, the 
difficult things about his work. If there are 
many people out of work because there are 
no jobs, there are many others on the street 
because they did not see fit to keep the jobs 
that they had. 

Nerves are useful when they perform the 
function for which they were intended. 
“Nerves” were meant for danger signals and 
should be heeded. But diagnosis and discrim- 
ination are useful too. Before a man “blows 
up” and quits he should make sure that the 
trouble does not lie in his own attitude toward 
his work, or toward any work. When a man 
feels that he is bound to a great wheel that 


nothing can check, and from which he must 
tear himself harshly if he is to escape at all, 
he has lost command of his own thoughts 
and is no longer “captain of his soul.” No one 
needs to ask permission to be cheerful, to be 
free, to do each day his work as well as can 
be. The great minds of the world do no more 
than that; it is the lesser ones that are filled 
with discontent. ° 


THE IMPOSSIBLE 


HE American temper has always dealt 

excellently with the impossible in practi- 

cal life. After careful examination it has 
recognized that certain things were distinctly 
beyond human achievement or ambition, has 
set them aside and forgotten them. But in 
general it has refused to admit the impos- 
sibility of the merely difficult. Instead of 
sitting down with fatalistic indifference before 
an obstacle that might easily be accepted as 
insuperable, it has toiled with patience, with 
persistence, above all with infinite shrewd- 
ness and ingenuity, to overcome such obsta- 
cles, to undermine them, or to circumvent 
them, and its efforts have been notably for- 
tunate in attaining success. 

But toward the intellectually and spiritu- 
ally impossible the American attitude is wont 
to be less satisfactory. We are too much in- 
clined to set down as impossible what seems 
contrary to superficial common sense. We are 
disposed to dogmatize too positively about 
mystery and the unknown. We are deter- 
mined to walk through a clean-cut spiritual 
world in which all the outlines shall be as 
sharp, as definite, as near at hand, as the 
landscape of our clear, bright, wind-swept 
January mornings. We are restless over the 
unaccounted for, prefer to discard it, to dis- 
own it, to deny its existence, and to confine 
our activity to what can be seen, touched, 
handled and disposed of by the vigorous 
movement of our practical fingers. We do not 
sufficiently recognize the vast, unexplored, 
delightful realm of ignorance and wonder. 

The truth is that our daily life is saturated 
with the impossible, with things that we 
cannot understand and are most reluctant to 
believe, yet that we are forced to admit to be 
true. We should bend our minds to this, supple 
them to the incredible and incomprehensible, 
have a large reserve of astonishment that 
without the sense of shame will open its eyes, 
and even its mouth, wide. We are too much 
afraid of being fooled, and the very fear too 
often fools us. The devout cry of St. Au- 
gustine, “I believe because it is impossible,” 
is probably too strong for the twentieth- 
century temperament. But a shrewd and wise 
humility will keep the heart open at all times 
for new miracles, will be slow to reject them 
because they are merely impossible and will 
admit a certain truth in the profound obser- 
vation of one who is not commonly thought 
of as a prophet, P. T. Barnum: “If the fact 
could be definitely determined, I think it 
would be discovered that in this ‘wide-awake’ 
country there are more persons humbugged 
by believing too little than too much.” 
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THE FIRST BUDGET 


ENERAL DAWES, the Director of the 
Budget, has had but a brief time in 
which to prepare the budget for the 
fiscal year 1922-23. He has been under the 
additional disadvantage of being obliged to 
do something for the first time. No great 
administrative change was ever made without 
disclosing defects and blunders in the draft- 
ing of the law, or without encountering ob- 
stacles and opposition in its early days. Such 
difficulties will appear when Congress begins 
to deal with the new system, though no one 
can tell what form they will take. When they 
do arise it is well to remember that the nov- 
elty of the system is a serious handicap. We 
should not lay upon the administrator any 
a that properly should rest on the law. 

If the budget should run the gantlet of 
Congress, which it must do if the system is 
to succeed, the appropriations for the year 
1922-23 will be considerably greater than the 
revenue. It is estimated that the revenue will 
be $3,338,182,750—about $600,000,000 less 
than the revenue for the current year, 1921- 
22. The expenditure is put at $3,505,754,727, 
which is $462,000,000 less than the estimated 
expenditure for this year. The apparent ex- 
cess of expenditure is $167,571,977, against 
about $24,500,000 this year, but the larger 
deficit expected next year does not indicate 
that there has been an extravagant increase 
in our spending. The taxes have yielded less. 
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But neither can we accept without any 
qualification the expected reduction of $462,- 
000,000 from the expenditure of this year. 
The estimated cost in the current year of 
railway administration and the transporta- 
tion act is $337,679,235, and there is no 
corresponding figure in the budget for the 
coming year because it is impossible to make 
a trustworthy estimate of what the figure 
will be. It will, however, be only a small part 
of the sum for this year. 

Turning to details, it is gratifying to see 
that almost every one of the great spending 
departments is allotted less money for the 
coming year than was appropriated for the 
present year. There are cuts of $20,000,000 
for the War Department, $47,000,000 for the 
Navy Department, and $26,000,000 for the 
postal deficit. The Shipping Board gets $23,- 
000,000 less, and the entire sum of $35,000,000 
spent this year for increased pay to govern- 
ment employees is omitted. On the other 
hand there will be an increase of $20,000,000, 
already appropriated, for good roads. 
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THE LAST GREAT COUNCIL 


LIFTED as we 

all are by the 

great peace 
conference in Wash- 
ington, with its im- 
pressive personages 
and its momentous 
possibilities, how 
many of us remember 
that earlier peace con- 
ference, called, like 
this one, by an Amer- 
ican, and like this one 
held on American 
soil: the “Last Great 
Council’’ of the 
Indian chiefs? The two meetings are curiously 
and most interestingly connected through the 
personality of one man. 

On a spring day in the year 1909, Chief 
Plenty Coups, head of the Crow nation, 
called his chief men together and addressed 
them: “A few more passing suns will see us 
here no more, and our dust and bones will 
mingle with these prairies. I see as in a vision 
the dying spark of our council fires, the ashes 
cold and white. I see no longer the curling 
smoke rising from our lodge poles. I hear no 
longer the songs of the women as they pre- 
pare the meal. The antelope is. gone.” The 
buffalo wallows are empty. Only the wail of 
the coyote is heard. The white man’s medi- 
cine is stronger than ours. . . . My heart is 
cold within me. My eyes are growing dim. I 
am old. Before our red brothers pass on to 
the happy hunting ground, let us bury the 
tomahawk. Let us break our arrows. Let us 
wash off our war paint in the river. And I 
will instruct our medicine men to tell the 
women to prepare a great council lodge.” 

The reservation awoke to instant activity. 
Hunting parties were sent into the hills for 
game. Runners were dispatched to every tribe, 
from the Blackfeet in the far north to the 
Apaches in the southern deserts; from the 
Sioux in the east to the Cayuses and the Uma- 
tillas on the coast of the Pacific; and from 
the conspicuous mountain peaks there went 
up smoke signals. 

In September came the answer—twenty- 
one of the great chiefs, clad in all the beauty 
of their native dress and with the pomp and 
dignity of war bonnet and coupstick, deco- 
rated with the eagle feathers every one of 
which means a deed of personal valor or 
sagacity reported to the tribe and by them 
approved: a savage croix de guerre or Vic- 
toria Cross. 

The great council lodge was waiting to 
receive them, set up within a stone’s throw of 
the unobtrusive monument that marks the 
place of Custer’s last fight and the spot where 
he still lies; and within it sat Chief Plenty 
Coups with his chief men about him. There is 
not space here to tell of the greetings, the 
speeches that were made or even who made 
them; but all the speakers were the head 
chiefs of their tribes, and all were men well 
advanced in years and distinguished among 
the whites as well as among their own people 
for deeds that are now history. Four had 
been faithful scouts for Custer and had seen 
him die; two or more had led the forces 
against him in that last great battle. All had 
fought at one time or another with tribes 
the leaders of which sat in the circle of that 
council fire. But the talk, led by Chief Plenty 
Coups, was all of peace, and one after an- 
other the chiefs arose and spoke briefly of 
the pleasure he had in greeting his former 
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enemies as brothers and pledged himself to 
war no more against either red man or white. 

And now for the connection between that 
peace conference and the one in present ses- 
sion in Washington: On the day before this 
conference opened we laid the body of our 
Unknown Soldier in its final resting place. 
The delegates from foreign nations laid on 
the coffin the symbols of the highest honors 
their governments could bestow: honors that 
men have always been proud to die for. But 
wheh the body had been borne to the grave, 
old Chief Plenty Coups stood beside it and, 
after a speech as simple and dignified as he 
himself is, took off his splendid war bonnet 
and laid that and his coupstick on the grave, 
the offering of the Indian tribes of America, 
who contributed nine thousand soldiers and 
$15,000,000 to the Great War. It was as if the 
very soil of the primeval America had wel- 
comed back its own. 
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THE CHINESE DEMANDS 


HATEVER were the hopes with which 

China entered the conference at Wash- 

ington, it cannot expect to get the full 
and free recognition of its sovereignty that 
its delegates demanded. One of the Chinese 
representatives, convinced of that fact, cabled 
his resignation to Peking when the conference 
had been only about three weeks in session. 
“Everything is agreed to in principle,” he said, 
“and then turned over to subcommittees.” 

Well, it is something to have the independ- 
ence of China agreed to in principle. When 
we remember that China itself does not come 
to Washington as a unity, but divided be- 
tween two hostile governments neither of 
which will recognize the other as anything 
more than a band of traitors, and when we 
consider further that China has neither the 
national spirit nor the organized force to 
make the other nations take its demands seri- 
ously, it is certainly making progress when it 
can get the nations that have long exploited 
it to agree to anything “in principle.” 

Great Britain, it seems, is willing to sur- 
render Weihaiwei, its Chinese port on the 
Yellow Sea. Japan declares that it has no 
idea of keeping the Kiaochow leasehold in 
Shantung, and negotiations for its surrender 
are going forward in Washington and may be 
completed by the time this article is printed. 
France will give up Kwangchow. All those 
territories were seized virtually by force 
during the year 1898. Germany began by 
taking Kiaochow in satisfaction for the mur- 
der of some German missionaries, and the 
other nations followed in order that Ger- 
many should not get even a momentary 
advantage. Since the war Japan has fallen 
heir to the German claims. 

But Great Britain will keep Hongkong and 
the bit of mainland across the channel. Japan 
will not surrender Port Arthur and the 
Kwantung province of Manchuria. Presum- 
ably Portugal will hold on to Macao, which 
it has occupied for four hundred years. 

China has asked that it be allowed to con- 
trol its own post offices and financial systems 
and that the foreign courts in the coast set- 
tlements be abolished. It is to those demands 
particularly that the conference assents in 
principle—and then begins to consider in sub- 
committee how far it is safe to grant them. 
It was not to be expected that it would 
do anything else. Before China can speak 
anywhere with authority it_must unite, form 
a single government that really governs, turn 
out its corrupt military tu-chuns and con- 
vince the world that it is a nation capable of 
attending properly to its own affairs. 


LES 
CURRENT EVENTS 


IOLIN making is not one of the lost arts, 

if the experiment made recently at the 
Paris Conservatoire means anything. Before 
an audience sitting in darkness, a capable vio- 
linist played on twelve violins, six modern 
ones and six of the most famous old makes. 
The connoisseurs in the audience voted that 
two of the modern instruments were the best 
of the lot, followed not far off by a Stradi- 
varius and a Guadagnini. 
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OW some labor unions conduct their 
: business was brought out during an 
inquiry by the Lockwood Committee in New 
York into the high cost of electrical instal- 
lation. It seems that, although there are 
nearly 20,000 electrical workers in New York, 
there are only 3800 members in the electrical 
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workers’ union, and that additional mem- 
bers are not only discouraged but denied 
admittance. Non-union journeymen are per- 
mitted to work if they pay a fee of $2.50 a 
week to the union. Helpers must pay $1 
a week for the right to work. It is estimated 
that, although the union treasury receives less 
than $100,000 a year from membership dues, 
it gets at least $250,000 in permit fees paid 
by non-union workmen. Whether the motive 
of that policy is selfish gain or the good of 
the craft our readers can judge. 


oS 


HE President’s recommendation that gov- 

ernment bonds be taxable in the future 
will arouse discussion. From the point of 
view of the Treasury it would probably make 
little difference either way. If bonds were 
made taxable the government would find it 
necessary to pay a somewhat higher rate of 
interest on them—or else they would sell 
a good deal below par. But the taxing of 
bonds is defended, for its effect not on gov- 
ernment finances but on the business of the 
nation. So long as high taxes are assessed 
on income and profits, there is a general 
tendency for capital to go into nontaxable 
securities and to avoid industrial and com- 
mercial investments. That is one of the influ- 
ences which make business slow to recover. 
Making all bonds of whatever nature taxable 
would lessen the special attractiveness that 
government bonds now have. 
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RESIDENT HARDING is cautious 

in his political papers and deals with 
generalities oftener than with concrete pro- 
posals, but his remarks on the labor situation 
had a clearly distinguishable squint toward 
some such national court for the examination 
and adjustment of labor disputes as the State 
of Kansas has set up for labor disputes 
within its own boundaries. Against that idea 
the Federation of Labor was promptly in 
arms. Mr. Gompers, who speaks by right for 
the Federation, will not listen to any plan 
for making strikes illegal. The strike is a 
weapon that he believes labor cannot afford 
to give up, even to the state. His view of the 
question is intelligible, but his words—which 
we have not space to quote—show that he 
does not admit or perceive that the com- 
munity at large may on occasion have an 
interest in labor disputes different from that 
of either employer or employee but in no 
degree inferior. rs) 


HE decision of Judge Guy in a New 

York court in ordering the association of 
cloak manufacturers of that city to carry out 
its agreement with the cloak makers’ union 
is a rather new thing in jurisprudence. Hith- 
erto there has been no attempt to bring a 
whole organization of employers into court 
on an issue of that kind. Individual employ- 
ers have been sued when they broke pledges, 
and unions have been indicted for conspir- 
acy; but whenever labor has had a grievance 
against the men who control an entire in- 
dustry it has preferred to strike rather than 
to trust to court proceedings. Judge Guy’s 
order has been appealed to a higher court, 
but if, as seems likely, it is affirmed, the epi- 
sode will be of real value in teaching both 
employers and employed that agreements 
freely entered into are contracts and, like any 
other contracts, can be enforced by law. 
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DAY that does not offer New Yorkers 

a fresh example of injustice or greed 
on the part of some one who is making 
money out of them is rare. The transit com- 
mission has been examining into the financial 
affairs of the rapid-transit companies—which 
are in discouraging confusion—and finds there 
much that smells bad. It appears that the 
Interborough Company paid exorbitant divi- 
dends when the road was really running at 
a loss and was borrowing money to run at all, 
and that there were all sorts of irregularities 
in organizing and financing the companies 
that consolidated and took over the separate 
lines that form the Interborough system. 
Whether, when the mess is cleaned up, the 
street railways can still afford to run on a 
five-cer:t fare it is too early to say, but it is 
not too early to express the hope that those 
who are responsible for the shady dealings in 
New York railway affairs may be adequately 


punished. e 


N spite of the terrible loss of life among the 

_ marriageable young men“of France during 
the war, the birth rate shows an encouraging 
tendency to increase. During the first six 
months of 1921 there were 31,885 births reg- 
istered in Paris; during the first six months 
of 1913 there were only 24,300. 
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BINGO AND THE ICE BOAT 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 





HE bears in Evergreen Woods were hav- 

ing a more or less quiet, humdrum time 

one winter afternoon when Bingo Bear 
came charging through the underbrush with 
great news. 

“Boats on the lake! Boats on the lake!” he 
cried. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said the older bears. 
“The lake is frozen from shore to shore.” 

“But there are boats on the lake,” insisted 
Bingo. 

His mother cuffed his ears. ‘‘Don’t be a 
goose,” she said. “Can boats go through ice?” 

“N-no,” blubbered Bingo, “but they can 
go on ice, and they d-d-do.” 

“Whip him; whip him,” advised an old 
bear. “It’s outrageous for him to talk like 
that. I declare, I don’t know what young 
bears are coming to, anyway.” 

So Mrs. Bear went ambling over to a bush 
to break a switch. But before she reached 
the bush Bingo shook his shaggy head until 
he got ‘rid of the tears in his eyes; then he 
jumped up on a big rock. 

“There are—boats—on—the—iake!” he 
shouted at the top of his voice. 

All the bears agreed that there was nothing 
to do after that but to whip Bingo well or 
else to go down to the lake and see what he 
was talking about. They decided to go down 
to the lake. Away they all went, lickety- 
split, with Bingo racing in front of them, 
very lively again, and-very, very sure of him- 
self. As they dashed through -the forest they 
roused the curiosity of the other animals, and 
immediately some minks, rabbits and rac- 
coons and a fox joined the hurrying group. 

Once out of the woods the company gave a 
shout. Sure enough, there in plain sight on 
the frozen lake were two boats tied by long 
ropes to the bank. Queer-looking boats they 
were, to be sure, but boats nevertheless. They 
were empty, and their sails had been furled. 

All the animals turned to Bingo. “How did 
those boats get here?” they asked. 

Bingo, who up to that moment had been so 
proud, looked down and scuffed one foot; it 
Was an embarrassing question. He had been 
playing beside the shore when the boats came 
in and had hidden and watched them. Two 
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turned their attention to the curious boats. 
They tiptoed carefully out on the ice, the 
whole of them, and nosed round the strange 
objects for a long time. 

At length, unable to solve the riddle, they 
began to romp round on the frozen lake. The 
cold air and the smooth ice put them in a fine 
humor; they slid and danced and played 
games. One bear, a young cousin of Bingo’s, 
ventured out to the nearer one of the two 
boats; he scrambled over the side and even 
went so far in his friskiness as to raise the 
sails. But he took good care not to touch 
the rope that tied the boat to the shore. 

Bingo, who was already in the other boat, 
looked at him scornfully. 

“Just what I was getting ready to do my- 
self,” he said. “Only I am not going to stay 
tied to the land. What’s the sense in a boat 
that can’t move?” asked Bingo. 

He raised the sails, and then he began to 
untie the rope. The older bears were not 
looking. 

“You’d better take care,” said the cousin. 

“Ho!” said Bingo. “You’d better go back 
to the shore and warm your toes!” Then he 
added to himself, “I’ll just take a spin half- 
way across the lake and after that turn 
gracefully back. How the others will open 
their eyes!” 

The others did open their eyes, but Bingo 
did not turn gracefully back; in fact, he did 
not turn back at all. Just then a puff of wind 
caught the sails of the loosened ice boat, and 
they began to fill. Bingo grasped the rudder, 
but the boat went off at such a speed that it 
looked as if it would never stop. Halfway 
across the lake it turned to the right and 
then, before the astonished eyes of the group 
by the shore, it went racing out of sight. 

In vain Bingo tugged, first at the sails and 
then at the rudder; the boat went on and on. 

Half an hour later the watching bears on 
shore saw. it coming back. But this time there 
was no Bingo aboard, but two strange crea- 
tures instead. At sight of them the bears scut- 
tled back into the woods; from behind trees 
they watched them stop for a few moments, 
unloose the other boat and then sail away. 

“Where is Bingo?” the bears all wondered. 

Late that evening a sad little figure came 
limping wearily through the woods. It was 
Bingo; all his boldness had gone. 

“What happened? What happened ?” cried 
the bear people. 

“They were just round the turn—those 
boat creatures,” gulped Bingo. “I saw them.” 

“They were human creatures of course,” 
said a wise old bear. 

“Then what happened, Bingo?” cried the 
chorus. 

“Nothing,” said Bingo. “They got into the 
boat and I—I got out.” 

“After they got in?” asked the bears. 

“No, before,” said Bingo sadly. “I jumped.” 

All the bears looked at one another; and 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT 


"Twas twelve nights past 
Christmas , 
(Oh, long and long ago) 
When to a little village 
Came riders riding slow — 
Came tired feet of camels 
Across a rocky hill: 
Whoso dreams on Twelfth- 
night 
Will surely hear them still! 





“Now go to sleep,” said his mother sternly. 

“And I—hate—boats—that—go on—ice,” 
said Bingo. “Ugly—old—boats !” 

But by the time he had said the last word 
he was snoring hard. 


6 ¢@ 
THE BROKEN THREAD 


By Clara Peterson 


NCE there was a little robin named 
Petie who was such a tease that he 
worried: all bird land. He was bright 

and clever, but for all that he was always 
getting into trouble. 

One day the queen of the birds called Petie 
to her throne and tied his wings with a silver 
thread that was as fine as silk and yet so 
strong that it could not be broken. 

“Petie,” she said sadly, “you must wear 
this thread round your wings until you have 
learned that it is better to be kind than to be 
clever.” 

Petie went hopping out of the queen’s 
presence, for he could not fly. He felt so 
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strange-looking creatures were aboard; they 
had tied the boats and then struck off into 
the forest. Bingo was sure that if he told all 
he knew the older and more prudent bears 
would advise caution; and that would not 
suit him at all. He was wild for an adventure 
of some sort. So he kept looking at the 
ground and scuffing his feet and said nothing. 

“He is stupid,” the other bears said. “We 
will waste no more time on him.” Then they 
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then they looked away. They felt very sorry 
for Bingo, though they did not say so. 

No one advised whipping him; instead, one 
or two kind old-lady bears helped his mother 
bind up his sprained ankle and his chafed 
hands with healing herbs. 

After he had been put to bed under a blan- 
ket of dry leaves Bingo piped up, “I saw 
those human creatures when they tied their 
boats. I don’t like human creatures.” 
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DRAWN BY PAUL MASON 


BEGAN TO UNTIE THE ROPE 


ashamed that he looked neither to right nor 
to left but hopped hurriedly off into the 
underbrush. 

After a while he came to a bush of large, 
ripe berries; how good they looked! Petie 
longed for them, but he could not jump and 
he could not fly, and they hung just out of 
his reach. 

He hopped away, for his little stomach was 
so empty that he could not bear to stay. 
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By Virginia Stanard 


"Twas twelve nights past 
Christmas 
(Oh, far away and far) 
When all the skies were lovely 
With light of one great star — 
One great star shining 
Upon a quiet hill: 
Whoso dreams on Twelfth- 
night 
Will surely see it still! 
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Then he came to the baby birds’ play- 
ground, where little wrens and thrushes were 
learning to balance themselves on twigs and to 
chase one another round in twittering circles. 

Hop, hop, hop, came Petie, and in an in- 
stant the playground was empty. The baby 
birds, who were afraid of Petie anyway, were 
terrified at seeing him hop and went scurry- 
ing home to their mothers. 

“O dear!” said Petie to himself. “I didn’t 
know the baby birds disliked me so much.” 

He hopped on until he came to the high 
fence that marked Giant Gentleface’s land. 
Only yesterday Petie had heard some crows 
talking about the giant. They said he had 
offered to give a bag of rubies to anyone who 
should move a certain granite boulder from 
his meadow. The giant himself could not 
budge it. 

“Once,” said Petie to himself, “I sat on the 
giant’s peach tree and pecked a hole in every 
peach. Now,” he went on boastfully, “I will 
go to his meadow and move that stone and 
get those rubies!” 

Petie hopped under the fence. As_ he 
rounded a clump of ferns, he found a spider’s 
web woven tight across a bunch of twigs. 
Caught in the web was a lovely lavender but- 
terfly with gold spots on its wings. 

“Fly into this web,” the butterfly begged, 
“and set me free.” 

“O butterfly,” said Petie, “if only I could! 
But my wings are tied.” 

Oh, how tight the thread seemed round his 
wings! 

Finally he could stand it no longer. Bang 
went his little black head against the lowest 
twig. The web broke in one place, and the 
butterfly moved a little. Petie kept on. He 
banged and butted wildly against the web; 
at length he squeezed his little body between 
the twigs, though it hurt him to do it, for 
they were thorny, and then lifted his head as 
high as he could and with his beak tore a 
hole in the web. 

For a moment the butterfly hung in the 
air as if it could not believe that it was free; 
then up, up into the air it went like a laven- 
der flower floating against the blue sky. 

Petie watched it flutter into a tree and 
settle there. Suddenly he noticed that the tree 
was loaded with delicious ripe red cherries. 

Cherries, and he was starving, and he could 
not fly! If he could but rid himself of that 
terrible silver thread! Unconsciously he tried 
to lift his wings—oh, joy, he could fly! 

When he had eaten as many cherries as he 
could hold he sang a little song of gladness. 
Then he flew out of the tree and turned his 
face homeward; he had forgotten all about 
the boulder; the cherries were better than 
rubies. Besides, he felt very humble nov and 
not boastful any more. 

“The thread broke because I rushed against 
the twigs,” he thought, half afraid, as he flew. 
“T wonder what the queen will say.” 

But when he told the queen she only smiled 
and answered, “The thread broke, little Petie, 
because you had learned to be kind.” 











January 5, 1922. 








A CALENDAR~ OF BILLS 
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JANUARY 


The bills, the bills, 
the January bills! 
Here flock the bills 
a family incurs; 
The bills for skates, for 
festal frocks and frills, 
For overshoes and 
cosy winter furs. 
ARTHUR G@UITERMAN 

















“HIS DEFENSE IS SURE” 


W examples of providential protection are 
Pree wonderful than Dr. Theodore Pennell’s 

life among the Pathans of Afghanistan— 
one of the most warlike peoples in the world. All 
along the frontier the British authorities have 
outpost forts to check the tribesmen, and skir- 
mishes between them and the soldiery are com- 
mon; yet Pennell lived among the people for 
twenty years, serving them, loving them and 
gradually winning them. ? 

When Pennell first began his work the natives 
insulted him, stoned him and refused him food 
and shelter, but he always returned to set siege 
to their hearts. He was always surprising them 
with kind deeds—helping an overladen coolie to 
carry his load, nursing a sick child all night, or 
giving up his bed to wayfarers. 

One day he learned that a jealous mullah was 
stirring up the people to kill him. He at once set 
out for the man’s house and, entering it, said to 
him, “I hear you have been preaching that it 
would be a holy thing to murder me. I have come 
to ask you why you think so.” 

The mullah was so much astounded at such 

-courage and directness that he became Pennell’s 
friend and protector. 

Another mullah, named Chikki, gave the whole 
frontier much trouble with his band of desper- 
adoes. He was known to be a murderer, and the 
people held him in terror. Unarmed and alone, 
Pennell paid him a visit, and his utter fearless- 
ness so charmed his host that Chikki at last 
abandoned his evil life. Some time afterwards 
when the whole frontier was involved in war 
Chikki remained loyal and kept his eight thou- 
sand followers from fighting. 

Once when a large force of wild raiders were 
on the warpath they discovered Pennell sleeping 
peacefully by the roadside. There he lay help- 
less, and, though the raiders had been taught 
that to kill the white intruders was holy, they 
could neither kill nor rob him. 

When, worn out with his lifelong labors, Pen- 
nell lay dying in the hospital of Bannu, the town 
was filled with wild mountaineers waiting for 
news of the beloved doctor; and as he died he 
carried with him into the Divine Presence the 
love and reverence of one of the wildest peoples 
on earth. 

It is still true that 


behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own. 
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THE PIPER 


‘““A ND what is your book, Francesca?” Bea- 
trice Howell asked, holding out her hand. 
After a momentary pause Francesca 
passed the volume to her. ‘“Rossmere’s Wayside 
Piper. It is the same copy of the Piper that I 
gave Letty Ash three years ago. To be strictly 
honest, it is the copy that Aunt Agatha sent me 
the year before that. I know exactly how Aunt 
Agatha bought it, because I was with her one 
year when she did her Christmas shopping. She 
accomplishes her Christmas shopping with a min- 
imum of wear on her brain. She selects three 
kinds of articles for all her relatives—books for 
A to J, we'll say; match boxes for K to O (mas- 
culine) ; and handkerchiefs for the rest. Then she 
goes into the nearest store and orders—ten copies 
of whatever the clerk recommends, half a dozen 
match safes and five dozen handkerchiefs. She 
can’t understand why anyone should be tired out 
with Christmas shopping.” 

“And you,” said Beatrice, “gave your copy to 
Letty; is that it?” 

“Yes, I did. I can understand a volume of 
Poetry just exactly as well as a volume of Eu- 
clid; but Letty adores poetry. I honestly thought 
she’d like it. But she must have passed it on to 
some one else, who in turn presented it to Vi 
Cleveland, who bestowed it on me. I recognize 
it by this little imperfection in the title-page.” 
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“It’s a travesty, isn’t it?’’ Beatrice said slowly. 

Francesca looked startled. “What do you 
mean, Bea?” 

“To think of that book’s traveling for four 
years and not ever representing Christmas!” ex- 
claimed Beatrice. “When you think what Christ- 
mas really means and what a sacrilege it is to 
put any kind of giving into it except the real 
kind!”. 

A slow color crept over Francesca’s dark face. 
“I deserve it,” she admitted; “but I really think 
that the hurt of it—the real hurt—was that 
Letty should give that way.” 

“I can’t believe it of Letty,’ Beatrice cried. 
“I’m going to find out.” 

She was out of the door before Francesca 
could catch her breath. Two hours later she was 
back, and her eyes were shining. 

“It’s all right,” she said. “Oh, I knew that it 
must be! Letty adores the Piper. She copied half 
the book before she let it go. She gave it to Kate 
Speer because she loved it so and hadn’t money 
to buy a copy. Bless the dear Christmas heart of 
her! And she never guessed that I was finding 
out things!” 

Francesca caught up the little volume. Her 
eyes were shining too. “I may not care for 
poetry, but I do care for the spirit of Christmas,” 
she declared. “I’m going to keep the Piper al- 
ways to teach it to me.” 
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MICROSCOPIC ARTILLERY ON 
YOUR WATCH DIAL 


HE “women of America,” who recently pre- 
sented Madame Curie, the discoverer of 
radium, with a pinch of that precious 
substance, were obliged to raise $100,000 by 
popular subscription in order to purchase it. 
Since radium is so expensive, and since the total 
supply of the world is estimated at only one 
hundred and forty grams, people may well 
wonder how watchmakers cah afford to use it to 
illuminate the dials of watches that cost as little 
as five dollars. This explanation, which Mr. 
Hamilton Foley gives in the bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union, is extremely interesting. 

The luminous material on watch and clock 
dials is the combination of a minute quantity of 
radium and a specially prepared zinc sulphide. 
If you should examine one of these dials under a 
good reading lens in the dark, you will notice 
that the luminous material is seething with tiny 
flashes of light. They are caused by the explosion 
of the atoms in the minute quantity of radium in 
the mixture. The atoms are so small that approx- 
imately two hundred and fifty million of them 
would be needed to cover one inch. As each atom 
explodes a particle flies from it like a projectile 
from a gun. Although the particles are too small 
to be seen under the most powerful microscope, 
men of science have found that when one sud- 
denly strikes a crystal of zinc sulphide the heat 
it generates is sufficient to cause a flash of light. 

The flashes occur at the rate of two hundred 
thousand a second on the ordinary luminous 
watch dial, and it is the combined light of all the 
flashes that produces the glow that makes the 
dial visible in the dark. The brightness and dura- 
bility of a luminous dial depend on the number 
of the tiny flashes a second—the more radium, 
the more flashes, and the brighter the dial. But 
every flash is a blow upon a crystal. of zinc sul- 
phide, and the crystals are bound to break down 
under them. When that: happens the dial loses its 
glow; not the radium, but the zinc has failed. 

Only one twenty-fifth of one per cent of any 
quantity of radium disintegrates or is lost in a 
year. The quantity of radium on the ordinary 
dial cannot be more than one millionth of a 
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THE LIVING GHOST 


“ HERE is Teamo, who is the Living 
Ghost,” so Mr. Frederick O’Brien, as he 
relates in one of his sketches, was told as 

a native woman with a pig under her arm and a 

basket of chickens on her head came swinging 

up the wharf at Hikueru, one of the South Sea 

Islands. “She is the greatest swimmer of all 

these seas and went through the great cyclone 

like a fish.” 

Teamo, summoned, set down the pig and the 
chickens and very simply told her story, illus- 
cae it with diagrams that she drew in the 
sand. 

“The water is coming over the atoll, and the 
lagoon and the sea are one,” she said. “My 
brother and sisters and I climb the great cocoa- 
nut tree by our house, because it is death to stay 
below. It is hard to hold on, because the great 
trees shake in the wind. When it comes on dark 
we feel that the wind is roaring louder. The 
waves come higher and higher over the atoll. We 
know that there will come a wave that will tear 
us from the tree. 

“That wave came all of a sudden. It hung over 
us like a cloud in the sky. It snatched me out of 
the cocoanut leaves as the diver tears the shell 
from the bank at the bottom of the lagoon. It 
lifted me and took me over the tops of the trees, 
and when it went back to the ocean it carried 
me with it. 

“All that night I swam or floated, fighting the 
waves and fearing the sharks. At dawn I saw a 
coral reef and swam for it. I was almost crushed 
on the rocks, but at last I crawled up on the 
sand and fell asleep. When I awoke the sun was 
burning my body. I stood upon my feet and saw 
round me the broken and lifeless bodies of people 
of Hikueru. I searched for cocoanuts, for I was 
drying up with thirst and shaking with hunger. 


At last I found one under the body of my cousin, 
and, breaking it with a rock, I drank the liquid 
in it and again fell asleep.” 

Later among the bales and boxes cast upon the 
shore she found clothing and canned food and, 
best of all, a broken canoe half full of rain water. 
She laboriously patched it and made a paddle for 
it from a broom and the top of a case that had 
held canned salmon. She kept most of the water 
for drinking; and she loaded some cans of salmon 
on board. At dawn she pushed off and paddled 
until the next morning, when she came in sight 
of Hikueru. 

When Teamo had finished the story she picked 
up her pig and her chickens and went her way. 

“Mr. American,” said her other listener, “when 
she returned to Hikueru they were afraid of her, 
as were the friends of Lataro (Lazarus) when 
Kirito (Christ) raised him from the dead.” 
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HOW MRS. BROWN SAVED THE 
BREAD 


W ssiva I was first married, writes a con- 
tributor, I went to live on a large farm. 
Mr. Brown, who owned the farm and the 
creamery of which my husband was foreman, 
boarded nearly all the help, and his wife cooked 
for them. It was her boast that she never threw 
away a slice of bread. 

One day at dinner we had a big plateful of 
steamed bread. As it was passed to me I noticed 
little flecks of mould on the top slices and did 
not take any; nor did anyone else except Mrs. 
Brown, who was nearsighted. 

After dinner, while I was helping to clear the 
table, Mrs. Brown’s sister asked, “What shall I 
do with this bread? It was a little mouldy.” 

“My slice wasn’t,’ Mrs. Brown replied. “I'll 
take care of it.” 

That afternoon as I was going home I passed 
one of the hired men. “Aren’t you eating bread 
any more?” he asked me. 

“TI notice you aren’t eating bread either,” I 
replied, “but I warn you you'll eat it yet. You'll 
have a delicious pudding to-morrow.” 

“T am glad you mentioned pudding,” he said, 
grinning. “I bet you we’ll never eat that bread!” 

In the evening he called on us. “We had bread 
in milk gravy for supper,” he said, “but we all 
asked for crackers and milk. I suppose it’s pud- 
ding to-morrow.” 

The next forenoon Mrs. Brown ran in for a 
minute’s chat. She said she had a pudding in the 
oven. “Just think,” she added, “I put a whole 
quart of cream into milk gravy last night, and 
every one of those boys called for crackers and 
milk. But I don’t mind. I just added three eggs 
and a little nutmeg; it will make a delicious 
pudding. Now, don’t tell the boys.” 

I felt rather guilty. Really I began to hope 
she would win. 

That afternoon my husband came in laughing. 
He had just been talking with one of the boys. 
They had all gone without dessert for dinner, 
and they believed she would give up trying to 
save the bread now. 

“Give up!” I said. “I guess not! There are 
three eggs added to that quart of cream, to say 
nothing of the bread she never throwsaway.” 

The next forenoon I saw one of the boys and 
asked him whether they had had pudding for 
break fast. 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “But we are wondering 
what we’ll have for dinner. What could she make 
that pudding into?” 

“What did you have for breakfast?” I asked. 

“Oh, just potatoes and bacon and johnnycake. 
She makes awfully good johnnycake; this was 
the best ever.” 

I had my suspicions then. Before the forenoon 
was over Mrs. Brown came in. “I heard that you 
had some extra good johnnycake for breakfast,” 
I said. “Is the receipt a secret?” 

How she laughed! “Those boys,” she declared 
as soon as she could overcome her merriment, 
“never ate a bit of my pudding, and so I just 
added some corn meal and baking powder and 
made my big dripping pan full of johnnycake. 
They ate every crumb!” 
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IN THE SHIP’S TOP 
O* morning, writes Mr. C. E. Gouldsbury 


in Reminiscences of a Stowaway, I was 

sent aloft to unfurl the main royal. I was 
just about to cast off the gaskets, or lashings, 
that secured the furled canvas to the yard when 
the royal brace was suddenly let go from the 
deck, and the yard swung from under me, and I 
was thrown off. Instinctively I threw out my 
arms. My left hand came in contact with the 
royal stay, and I was brought up with a jerk. 
Making a desperate clutch with the other hand, 
I managed to get another hold on the stay and 
ye suspended in mid-air, ninety feet from the 
leck! 

To get my legs round the stay was an easy 
matter, and then I was able to maintain my 
position in comparative security. 

Wondering who could have been so mad as to 
have let go the rope without warning, I looked 
down. There close to the belaying pin, with the 
end of the brace still in one hand, stood the chief 
mate looking up at me. His face was as pale as 
a sheet, and there was horror and contrition 
stamped on every feature. He was too much agi- 
tated to speak; but his looks convinced me that 


the act that had almost doomed me to a terrible - 


death had not been inspired by any evil motive. 
Now, on board a merchant vessel in those 
days it was considered as justifiable for any man 
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whose life had been endangered by the clumsi- 
ness or the neglect of another, no matter what 
his rank might be, to give full expression to 
his anger and indignation. In ordinary circum- 
stances I should no doubt have availed myself 
of that privilege, but, seeing the mate so pain- 
fully moved, I resolved—especially since no one 
else had witnessed the incident—to say nothing 
about it. Sliding down the stay, I reached the 
deck and resumed the work I had been employed 
in. 
When the watch was relieved the mate sent 
for me and, after ascertaining that I could read 
and write, told me that I was to come to him 
every day when he was “taking the sun,” for he 
wished to teach me navigation. I gladly accepted 
the invitation, and by the time we reached 
Buenos Aires I was able to take sights and keep 
a dead reckoning. 

When we had been about a week in port the 
mate left the ship; but before going he presented 
me with a sextant and his nautical books and, 
telling me he took a strong interest in my future 
welfare, begged me to continue my studies. Then, 
shaking hands with me, he walked over the side. 
That was the last I saw of him. 

On our return passage the cook asked me 
whether I knew why the mate had been so kind 
to me. “Yes, I do,’ I answered, but added that 
I did not care to talk about the matter. 

“Ah,” said he, “you think it was because he 
threw you off the main royal yard, and you said 
nothing about it? But that was not all. Last 
voyage he threw a boy off in the same way, and 
the poor lad was smashed to pieces!” 
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WHO WAS SAM BROWNE? 


ILITARY men recently got word from 

Washington that the Sam Browne belt, 

which hitherto only army officers serving 
overseas had been permitted to wear, was to be 
a part of the regular uniform. The announcement 
was received with pleasure, for the belt, neat and 
comfortable and attractive, is very popular with 
all army officers. 

“Sam Browne,” the British officer whose name 
the belt bears, was Gen. Sir Samuel Browne, 
V.C., K.C.B., who died in 1901. During his 
active service he designed a waist belt of leather 
that has a strap passing over one shoulder so as 
to help support the sword. A aumber of eyelets 
in the lower edge of the waist belt, from which 
articles of equipment can conveniently be sus- 
pended, make the belt still more serviceable. It 
was not until after General Browne had died that 
his name became widely associated with the belt. 

He was born in India in 1824 and after re- 
ceiving his education in England returned to a 
commission in the 46th Bengal Infantry. He 
received his baptism of fire in the second Sikh 
war and was given command of the Second Pun- 
jabis; he saw considerable active service in the 
Peshawar Valley. In the Sepoy Rebellion he 
marched his command nine hundred miles in 
forty-two days to join Sir Colin Campbell at 
Lucknow. In that war he lost an arm and almost 
lost a leg. After forty years of service in India 
he returned to England a lieutenant general. In 
1878 he served as commander of the Khyber 
Division in the Afghan War. At the close of the 
war he retired to private life. He was a capable 
and gallant officer who during his long service 
- ze won both the respect and the affection 
of his men. 
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HER LAST CHANCE 
A CIRCUS, says Spare Moments, paid a fly- 


ing visit to a small Scotch town not long 

ago. The price of admission was sixpence, 
but children under ten years of age were allowed 
to enter for half price. It was Edith’s tenth birth- 
day, and in the afternoon her brother Angus, 
aged thirteen, took her to see the show. 

When they arrived at the door he put down 
ninepence and asked for two front seats. 

“How old is the little girl?” asked the money 
taker doubtfully. 

“Well,” replied Angus, “this is her tenth birth- 
day, but she was not born until rather late in the 
afternoon.” 

The money taker accepted the statement and 
handed him the tickets; but it was a close shave. 





A 
NEW YEAR S 
GREETING 


BY DORA READ GOODALE 


Mr house to your house 
Gallant greeting sends; 
Your house and my house 
Know the worth of friends! 
Your hearth to my hearth 
’ Flashes love and cheer: 
Blest be both our houses 
In the brave New Year ! 























“[ Now Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


500,000 satisfied users have 
testified to the wonderful 
results obtained from the 
““Acousticon.’’ We there- 
fore feel perfectly safe in 
urging every deaf person, 
without a penny of ex- 
pense and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Just write saying that you are hard of hear- 
ing and will try the “Acousticon.”’ The trial 
will not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
delivery charges. 


WARNING! There is no good reason 
‘ * why everyone should not 
make as liberal a trial offer as we do, so do 


not send money for any instrument for the 
deaf until you have tried it. 


The “ Acousticon’’ has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have tried in the past 
send for your free trial of the ‘‘Acousticon’’ to- 
day and convince yourself—you alone to decide. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 


1367 Candler Building, 220 W. 42d Street 
New York City 











“QLOAN'S always fixes me up in a jiffy. A 
warming slap of Sloan’s Liniment and 
Pains and aches soon become a memory.” 
Good for allexposure aches and pains, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, backaches, stiff joints, 
sprains and strains. Sold by all druggists, 
35c, 70c, $1.40. 
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Everyone 
Can Ski! 


You, too, can enjoy the long 
runs, swift coasts and thrill- 
ing jumps made on 


Northland 
es 
Skis 
Made of finest edge-grained, 
well-seasone 
woods. Look for 
the trade-mark. * 


Free illustrated 
skiing booklet. 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co., 12 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


Engel 
7 ” 
g {|Asrt Corners 
‘S.No Paste NEEDED a 
Use them to mount all kodak 
7 xt in Square, Round, Oval, Heart 
“ ed m on corners or petures then wet ‘and suck. 
Quick easy. ISTIC, No muss, no fuss. At photo 
stores. Accept no substitates; 


supply, drug and stat’y Pt 
there is nothing as good. 10¢ brings full pkg. and samples 
from Engel Mfg. Co, Dept.24A. 4711 No. Clark St., Chicago 


Let Cuticura Be 
Your Beauty Doctor: 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
| address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
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Billions, 

















Big Band Catalog 
Sent FREE 


Anything you need for the band 
single instrument or complete 
equipment. Used by Army and 
avy. Send for big jog. 
liberally illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive. Mention what instru- 
ment interests you. Free trial. 
Easy payments. Sold by leading 
music dealers everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 
71-75 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 













THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage pone to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, } 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in ever; 
case, be Rddressed to The Editors. A personal - 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


Tass., as 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








FITTING SPECTACLES 


OT long ago persons who were beginning 
N to have difficulty in reading would go into 
a shop, pick out a pair of spectacles 
through which print appeared to them more dis- 
tinct and buy them. If they got the spectacles 
that their eyes really needed, they were lucky. 
Even now people go into an optician’s and ask 
merely for a pair of glasses. The optician can 
test the sight only by holding lenses of different 
strength in front of his customer’s eyes—a proc- 
ess not much better than his choosing his spec- 
tacles himself. 

Finally the oculists, who used to concern 
themselves chiefly with treating eye diseases such 
as cataract and glaucoma, began to realize that 
eyestrain caused many of the diseases they treated. 
So the oculists made a study of optics and of 
the defects in the human eye and worked out the 
problem of rectifying them with glasses. 

In fitting glasses there is often much more to 
do than merely to find out what lens enables the 
person to see most clearly. The oculist must ex- 
amine every part of the eye—the retina, the 
crystalline lens, the muscles that move the eye- 
ball and those that dilate or contract the pupil, 
the fluids inside the eyeball, which prevent shock 
to the delicate structures within, and the surface 
of the transparent part of the eyeball in front, 
inequalities in which cause astigmatism. He 
makes the examinations with the aid of various 
ingenious instruments, the use of which requires 
experience and skill—so much indeed that there 
has now arisen a new profession concerned en- 
tirely with detecting defects in the eye and cor- 
recting them with glasses. The practitioners, who 
are called“optometrists, are licensed after exam- 
ination by the state, and in many of the states 
none except optometrists and physicians are per- 
mitted to prescribe glasses. 

Medical men contend that there are certain 
defects of the eye that cannot be surely corrected 
unless the eye is examined through a pupil di- 
lated with atropine, but they admit that the new 
instruments are so ingenious that the cases in 
which the use of atropine is necessary are much 
less numerous than they used to be. 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE 


sig .O you like my new gown?” Di asked in 
-a mocking voice. 

“Di Bristol, you don’t mean you’ve got 
to put more repairs on that house! What is it 
now?” Clair’s tone was so tragic that Di uttered 
a peal of laughter. 

“You're so funny, Clair. As if my whole future 
depended on having a new gown!” 

“Well, it may,’’ Clair retorted, “and that’s no 
joke, Di Bristol. You make me sick, spending all 
your money on that shabby little house and cut- 
ting yourself out of all sorts of good times be- 
cause you can’t afford the clothes for them.” 

“And cutting myself into all sorts of other 
good times that you can’t possibly have unless 
you have a tiny home of your own. Never mind 
if you do have to put on new roofs and gutters 
and mend half the blinds and clean out the chim- 
neys—it’s all part of the game. It’s heaps of fun 
to bring up a poor run-down little house and see 
it grow strong and well under your eyes. And all 
the while it’s giving you such beautiful times— 
hours and hours in front of its little fires; scores 
and scores of friendly little dinners and suppers; 
guests tucked into its corners, and, oh, just heaps 
of real living. What do you suppose I care about 
missing a few teas and receptions!” 

“But with those girls running in and out all 
the time, it isn’t even your own. It was well 
enough during the war, but now —” 

Di’s eyes softened. “Clair, dear, do you know 
that one of my girls is an orphan who passed 
from one unwilling relative to another all her 
childhood and who has lived in boarding houses 


-ever since? It’s the first time in her life that she 


has.lived in a real home with books and pictures 
and flowers. And the other girl had to work ter- 
ribly hard for even a high-school education. The 


friends who run in and out of the little house, 
the talk she hears and the books I can help her 
to read are a whole postgraduate course to her.’’ 

“Oh, I know. You can always make things 
sound wonderful, but all the same I think you’re 
foolish, throwing away your best years —” 

“You may mean my best looks,” Di retorted 
gayly, “but I refuse to believe that my best years 
are so limited. I intend that they shall grow bet- 
ter all the time. And now, Miss Armand, I shall 
have to bid you farewell, for I must go and hunt 
up a tinner. Good-by.” 

The two-year-old gown and the year-old hat 
went briskly down the street. Clair looked after 
them and frowned. 

“She’s a perfect goose,’”’ she said impatiently, 
but down in her heart she was not so sure. 
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THE BOOMERANG AND THE 
CORROBOREE 


HE Australian Bushmen, says a corre- 

spondent, use the boomerang more as a 

plaything than as a weapon. They like to 
show their skill with it, but rarely depend upon 
it either in battle or in pursuit of prey. 

One reason is that the shape of the boom- 
erang and its whirling motion in flight make it 
almost useless except in cleared land. In the 
deep, dense bush where the native usually hunts, 
the thick network of vines would deflect it from 
its course, or at least give warning of its ap- 
proach. ; 

The boomerang is made according to a simple 
formula; nature does the shaping, and the native 
the scraping. He cuts it from the root of a tree, 
and the degree of curve depends upon the angle 
of the crook in the root. Many of the Australian 
trees grow with a great part of their roots 
aboveground. The native hacks out the roughly 
formed boomerang and then works for days par- 
ing it down to the required thickness. Time does 
not worry him; he lives for to-day and lets the 
white man worry about to-morrow. When he is 
through scraping the boomerang it is approxi- 
mately two feet long, from two to two and a 
half inches wide and perhaps half an inch thick 
at its greatest part. It is flat on one side and 
round on the other; the ends are also rounded. 
He throws it with the flat side up and with the 
convex edge forward. When the natives gather 
at their corroborees—that is, meetings at which 
contests of strength and skill are held—you may 
see the boomerang do some startling things. In 
the hands of a native it seems to possess an intel- 
ligence that makes it respond to his every whim. 
For example, he can throw it an incredible dis- 
tance and then select the very spot upon which 
it will land after it has completed its circuitous 
journey. 

The natives delight in their corroborees and 
will let nothing prevent their attending them. 
You cannot keep any native servant at home 
during the festival. You may exact from him 
the most solemn promises to stay and work for 
you, but when the time comes he will disappear 
as surely and as mysteriously as if he had dis- 
solved into thin air. 

At the corroborees, which are held in a cleared 
area called the bora ground, the natives some- 
times wound one another seriously, but they are 
great stoics and bear up well under pain. One 
fellow known as Charley came into our camp 
one day with a large hole through his thigh; the 
day before an opponent had driven a spear 
through his leg. When we asked him about it he 
treated it as a joke. 

“One fellah Paddy been killum me along a cor- 
roboree!” he said. “Bimeby me killum that fellah 
Paddy.” The native makes no distinction be- 
tween the words “kill’’ and “wound.” 
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WHERE THE ROBIN GETS HIS 
PLASTER 


T is a fact that a robin’s nest will last for 
several years after the birds have left it. Yet 
with every hard rain the mud with which the 

nest is reinforced gets.a severe soaking, and we 
are likely to wonder why it does not dissolve 
like ordinary mud. Mr. George Gilbert explains 
the circumstance by calling our attention to the 
atigleworm, the robin’s principal food. 

After its nightly crawl the worm goes down 
and leaves its cast behind. You see the little 
casts, or bits of mud, along the edges of paths 
or on bare spots in the lawn and wonder what 
they are. Examine one and you will see that 
apparently it is earth so finely pulverized that it 
has no feeling of grittiness. It has been ground 
in that finest of mills, the stomach of the angle- 
worm, and it is the best fertilizer ever made. 
Without it—brought up from the lower soil and 
cast on the surface of the earth—man would 
starve in a few generations. It is more than pul- 
verized earth; it has in it some secretory fluid 
of the worm that makes it dry out hard and firm. 

The robin finds this natural plaster, gets plenty 
of it on his beak and daubs the inside of his 
nest with it. Thus the worm furnishes the robin 
with not only the chief part of his meat diet but 
also the chief substance of his nest. 

It is likely that mud wasps use “angleworm 
mud” to form their nests, for it appears to have 
the same feel as the mud from a robin’s nest. 
The robin collects his plaster when the dew has 
made it soft, or after a rain, when it is easy to 
work. The mud wasp gets her supply when the’ 
plaster is hard. She nips off what she wants and 
carries it to the nearest water, wets it, kneads it 
and then flies to her nest to mould it into a set 
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of cells in which she deposits her eggs and the 
spiders she slays with her fatal rapier. 
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SWINDLING HIS JAILER 


URING that period in English history when 
it was “quite the thing’’ to be shut up in 
the Tower of London the prisoner, says a 
writer in Chambers’s Journal, could live comfort- 
ably. He could order what furniture he pleased, 
—and even plate and tapestries,—but there was 
one condition: he could take nothing out of the 
Tower again. If he went out by way of the scaf- 
fold -it did not. matter much; but if he was 
acquitted or escaped his expenditure was a total 
loss. All the furnishings became the perquisites 
of the lieutenant—a circumstance from which we 
may confidently infer that he encouraged his 
prisoners to make themselves as comfortable as 
possible, regardless of expense. 

Sometimes, however, the lieutenant met a stone 
as hard as himself—in other words, Greek met 
Greek. Such a-one was Sir William Seymour, 
afterwards Duke of Somerset. Though not at all 
blessed with wealth, the knight ordered expensive 
tapestries, silver plate and the best of furniture 
while the lieutenant stood by and rubbed his 
hands in anticipation of his future inheritance. 

Sir William Seymour, however, noticing that a 
cart came almost daily to deliver hay and fagots 
at the entrance under the Bloody Tower exactly 
opposite his prison, conceived the idea of escap- 
ing. A friend smuggled a slouch hat, a false 
beard and a smock in to him, and one day while 
the carter was inside delivering his goods Sir 
William strolled out, mounted the driver’s seat, 
turned the horse round and calmly drove out of 
the Iron Gate. There horses awaited him; he 
took boat opposite Greenwich and reached a ship 
that he had chartered to carry him to France. 

The matter naturally made trouble for the 
lieutenant, but he consoled himself with the 
thought of the rich perquisites that Sir William 
had left. What, then, was his indignation to find 
that the fugitive had paid for none of the things, 
and that he himself was sued by the tradesman 
who had supplied them! Even so he might have 
recovered at least some of his money by the sale 
of the goods, but to his disgust he found that the 
facetious knight had cut up the most valuable 
tapestries to fit the fireplaces. 
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A DARK-SKIN GAME 


NE ingenious if dishonest native of India 
turned his dark skin to excellent account. 
One of the European examiners of Calcutta 
University, says Lord Frederic Hamilton in his 
book Days Before Yesterday, told me that there 
had been a great deal of trouble about the exam- ~ 
ination papers; by some means or other the na- 
tive students always managed to obtain what we 
may term “advance” copies of the papers.. My 
informant had accordingly devised a scheme to 
stop the leakage. Instead of having the papers 
printed in the usual fashion he called in the serv- 
ices of a single white printer on whom he could 
rely. The white printer received the papers early 
on the morning of the day designated for the ex- 
amination and duly set them up on a hand press 
inside the building. He had one assistant, a coolie 
who was clad only in loin cloth and turban; by 
no possibility could he conceal any papers about 
his person. 

In spite of those precautions, however, it soon 
became clear at the examination that some of the 
students had a previous knowledge of the ques- 
tions. How had they managed it? Eventually 
it appeared that the coolie, taking advantage of 
the momentary absence of the white printer, had 
whipped off his loin cloth, sat down on the 
“form” and then replaced his solitary garment. 
When he was obliged to strip on going out the 
printing ink did not show on his dark skin; and 
all that he had to do was to sit down on a large 
sheet of white paper for the questions to be 
printed off on it. Then with the aid of a mirror 
the students could easily read them. The Oriental 
mind is subtle. 
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THE BRAKEMAN’S BAD BREAK 


NE of the division railway superintendents, 
an energetic, excitable little man, recently 
received numerous complaints that freight 

trains were in the habit of stopping on a grade 
crossing in a certain small town in New Hamp- 
shire and of blocking travel for long periods. He 
issued strict orders against it, but still the com- 
plaints came in. Finally he decided to investigate 
the matter in person. 

He went down to the crossing, and there he 
saw a long freight train standing square across 
it. A brakeman was sitting en top of a car. 

“Move that train on!’ sputtered the little 
man, “Get it off the crossing so people can pass. 
Move it on, I say!” 

The brakeman looked the tempestuous stranger 
over. “Go on, you little shrimp,” he replied. 
“You're small enough to crawl under.” 


so] 7? 
A GENTLE REMINDER 


E had called to express his sympathy for 
the disconsolate widow, says Punch. “I 
was a great friend of your late husband,” 
he observed. “Have you any little thing of his 
you could let me have to remind me of him?” 
“There’s only me,” whispered the lady, 
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E are indebted for the above 
incident to a teacher in the 
Abraham Lincoln School at Low- 
ell, Mass. That such a sugges- 
tion should come from the New 
England Pie Belt signifies that 
changes of diet as well as spelling 
methods have come to pass. 
The Genesee Pure Food Com- 
pany has no quarrel with such a 





‘and teacher please dort forget 


JELLO 


covered with whipped cream” 









































dessert as mince pie, neverthe- 
less it understands the viewpoint 
of the 4th grader above. He’s 
a modern youngster to whom 
heavy sweets mean very little; 
but Jell-O and whipped cream 
—please say it again. 

Write to our Le Roy, New 
York, office for a free recipe 
book. 
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Mother@ opens door, and string on knob® shoots | 
off gun@so that bullet strikes match@ and lights 
it. Match falls and lights candleQ which burns 
down until flame touches string, releasing weight 
which falls on tail of sleeping squirrel@. He 
jumps into squirrel cage® turning wheel rapidly | 
and setting persuading machineQ in motion. 

No such device as this is needed in homes where 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Creamis used. Its delicious 
flavor makes care of the teeth a treat, not a task. ia 






COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK aa 





CoLcaTE’s cleans teeth the right i, a 

way — safely and thoroughly. Use | 

Colgate’s twice a day and have ‘your 

teeth examined by your dentist twice 

a year. To be strong and healthy 

and have full growth, you must keep pee pot dup 

your teeth in good condition. NOS a e a bee 

é * Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists 
than any other dentifrice 











